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Insert: President Krislov’s State-of-the College Address 


There are at least 175 words to describe 
how alumni support helps Oberlin students 
reach their potential. 


The most important one might be 


The Oberlin Access Initiative is a new financial aid effort that will 
eliminate additional loan obligations for the 10 percent of Oberlin 
students eligible for Pell grants. It’s the beginning of a multi-million 
dollar effort to ensure an Oberlin education remains accessible 


and affordable for talented students from every walk of life 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


The Heart of Oberlin 


OBERLIN’S 175TH ANNIVERSARY Commencement/Reunion 
Weekend was spectacular, with gorgeous weather, great 
speakers, concerts, events, and outstanding attendance. 
Thanks to everyone—students, parents, alums, faculty, 
staff, and families—who attended and to those who 
worked to make the weekend so special. 
Commencement speaker Fareed Zakaria’s speech 
on global trends and challenges was thought-provok- 
ing and inspirational. Thanks to Scott Kalb ’78, Carl Jacobson, Deborah Cocco, 
and the Shansi Centennial committee for helping bring Zakaria to Oberlin. 
Thanks also to our distinguished honorees. Carl Read Gerber ‘58, Jacquita 
Robinson Willis, Stuart Card ’66, Gayatri Spivak, Charlene Drew Jarvis ‘62, and 
James McBride '79 reminded us that one person can indeed change the world. 
The faces of our eraduates and their families radiated that same optimism and 
determination. That The New York Times published a front-page story Com- 
mencement morning about Oberlin’s Student Experiment in Environmental 
Design (SEED) House was a fine tribute to our students. 

Oberlin’s commitment to sustainability was also evident on June 7, during 
the groundbreaking ceremony for the Phyllis Litoff Building, the new home for 
the Conservatory’s jazz studies program and the first music facility in the world 
slated to attain a gold LEED (Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design) 
rating. The building, scheduled to open for the 2009-10 academic year, will 
be fantastic. It was made possible by the generosity of our alumni, particu- 
larly major gifts from Stewart Kohl ’77 and his wife, Donna; Clyde McGregor 
74; Joseph Clonick ‘57; and James Neumann °58 and his wife, Susan. 

The late William R. Perlik ‘48 and his wife, Annabel 49, have been among 
Oberlin’s most stalwart supporters for years. [ had the honor of helping dedi- 
cate the Oberlin Science Center Commons in their name on June 6. 

The summer months are a time to reflect on how well Oberlin is doing and 
the challenges we face, such as ensuring access for worthy students. Just before 
Commencement, a graduating senior visited me. He excelled at Oberlin and 
won a prestigious scholarship for students with need to a top law school. 
Oberlin, he said, had been a superb educational experience. 

Then he asked, “Why did Oberlin wait until I was leaving to start a program 
eliminating loans?” Coming from a family with an annual income under 
$35,000, a sibling in college, and receiving federal Pell grants, he described the 
financial burden he felt carrying loans. “You see these glasses?” he asked. “These 
are reading glasses from the drugstore because | felt | could not afford the pre- 
scription glasses I needed.” He had not visited a dentist for years because of the 
cost. He had not applied to one of the top law schools because the application 


tee was too high. His story reinforced for me how vitally important it is for us to 
support students with great need. 


That is why | am so encouraged by the strong response from alumni to the 
Oberlin Access Initiative, which will replace student loans with grants for all 
incoming and current students. Thanks to all who have responded so generous- 
ly. Nothing is more important than supporting talented students and making 
their path to education more affordable and accessible. Educational and artis- 
tic excellence and access are at the heart of Oberlin’s mission. 


MARVIN KRISLO\ 
President, Oberlin College 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089: e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu; 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e FUEL FOR THE SOUL 
Who would have thought the need for a good 
auto mechanic would serve as an excuse for a 
trip back to Oberlin? My daughter and | 
enjoyed three days plying the grounds of my 
formative years while Sam Merritt ‘06 and 
Joseph Antolik of Full Circle Fuels expertly 
transformed my car into a vegetable oil burn- 
ing vehicle. While these two entrepreneurs, 
on the forefront of alternative fuel technolo- 
gy, pulled a marathon mechanical session, 
| endeavored to present to 13-year-old 
Rebekah, in two-and-a-half days, the Oberlin 
experience. As during my student days, | 
was without a car, and it drizzled incessantly 
as we walked the campus. It was with mixed 
emotions that | found a copy of a 1980 Oberlin 
yearbook at the local antique store. My gen- 
eration is now displayed alongside pendu- 
lum clocks, rotary phones, and old fur hats. | 
did take comfort in all that had not changed. 
| could have picked up where I left off as | 
strolled through Dascomb residence hall. Was 
that my laundry still piled up? I briefly sank 
into my favorite space chair in Mudd and 
found myself finishing a nap begun more than 
20 years ago, an Econ 101 book still opened 
uselessly on my lap. Gibsons’ old-fashioned 
whole-wheat doughnuts, juxtaposed to a new 
display of fancy imported cheeses and choco- 
lates, are still the best. Rebekah and I snapped 
photos of each other at the painted rock on 
Tappan Square and wondered just how many 
layers of paint covered just how tiny a pebble 
underneath. Even faces looked eerily familiar. 
Were some of these genetic expressions of 
former classmates? Standing, Sunday morn- 
ing, in that old, greasy, filling station garage, 
listening to WOBC programming in the 
background, was somewhat surreal. My car's 
new system was complete, and I had no more 
excuses to hang around. It was time, once 
again, to leave for the “real” world. My trans- 
formed VW purred contentedly on its new 
eco-healthy diet of recycled vegetable oil 
as we endured a long, rainy ride home to 
Gettysburg. I detected a subtle transforma- 
tion in my daughter as well. She had traded 
her trendy teenage fashion sense for an Oberlin 
veatshirt and jeans. Her youthful conversa- 


tion shifted from boys and clothes to politics, 


art, and ecology. Oberlin, in just a weekend, 
had done its magic. 

Peter J. Samuels '70 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


e A GREEN LEADER 
I’ve wondered many times in recent years 
if there was anything left 
of the activist, idealistic 
Oberlin College that | 
knew and loved in the late 
‘60s and early ‘70s. I had 
sadly concluded that it was 
long gone. Thus, an article 
about Oberlin in today’s New 
York Times (“How Green is the 
College? Time the Showers’) 
came as a most welcome surprise. 
It was the first positive news that 
I’ve seen about Oberlin in the 
national media in decades, and it 
made my day. 

Christopher Comer '71 

Belchertown, Mass. 


e AN EDUCATION IN TACT 
Reading “Teaching the Teachers” aroused my 


curiosity about the Oberlin Kindergarten- 


Primary Training School my late mother attend- 


ed. I still have her small, onyx lapel pin with 
OKPTS surrounded by pearls. In 1960 my 
mother, then a psychologist at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, took me 
on a tour of nearby colleges. My music 
teacher had recommended 

Oberlin, and my mother said 
later she was a little disappoint- 
ed when I immediately loved 
the place, because she had 
hoped I would pick a college 
that was new to her. As she 
sat in the waiting room dur- 
ing my admissions inter- 
view, an official noted 
that she had oraduated 
from OKPTS and said 
with a smirk, “So, | 
Suppose you consider 
yourself an alumna?” She was care- 
ful not to tell me this until | was enrolled, in 
case it might tarnish my opinion of the 
school. “Those were Depression days,” she 
laughed as she told me about his elitist taunt. 
“All anyone needed to get into any college 
was the money!” I'm glad to see that Oberlin 
is again doing a good job of teaching teachers. 
Dee Birch Samuels x’65 

E/ Paso, Texas 
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Rachel Cotterman '09 


May Grads Take Home 
National Awards 


ichard “Max” Helzberg (A) was just a 

child when he developed a fascina- 

tion for the art, language, and cus- 
toms of Japan. At Oberlin, he double 
majored in East Asian studies and econom- 
ics. He also traveled to Japan twice, first 
to study at Kansai Gaidai University in 
Osaka and then to intern with the Pasona 
Program in Nagoya. This fall, the May grad- 
uate will head to Japan again—this time 
under a full Fulbright Grant—where he'll 
study at a Japanese university and research 
one of the countrys hot-button issues: 
the declining birth rate. 

Helzberg is among at least nine stu- 
dents and new graduates to earn overseas’ 
teaching and research opportunities this 
year. May graduates Joshua Curtis (B), 
Rachel Kelly (C), and Emily Klim (D) 
will each spend a year abroad as recipients 
of Fulbright teaching assistantships. Curtis 
will teach English at a secondary school in 
Korea and volunteer in an orphanage. At 
the age of 7, he says, he traveled to Korea 
with his parents to adopt his younger 
brother, Jonathan. Teaching for a year in 
Jonathan's homeland “is a way of getting to 
know a part of my family, and thus myself, 
better,” he says. 

Klim will travel to Russia to teach English 
and to research the role of Russian ortho- 
doxy in the lives of modern Russians. “I want 
to get a grasp of how modern Russians view 
themselves and how they remember their 
history,” she says. 

Kelly, a double-deeree eraduate with 


majors in violin performance and German, 


will spend the year in Berlin, teaching 
English and studying the German public 
music education system. She believes that 
many problems facing minority groups in 
Germany compare to those in other west- 
ern nations. “Working on how to resolve 
these problems through something | 
love—music—will be incredibly satisfy- 
ing,” she says. 

Continuing Oberlin’s 40-year streak of 
winning the prestigious Thomas J. Watson 
Fellowship is May graduate Daniel Gessner 
(E), who will spend the year studying uni- 
versal health care systems in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, South Africa, and India. 
“There are a lot of statistical studies of uni- 
versal health care, but | want to collect the 


personal experiences and distill the idea of 


how well these things work,” he says. 

May graduate Alexa Punnamkuzhyil (F) 
is one of 10 new graduates nationwide to 
earn the coveted Compton Mentor Fellow- 
ship. She will travel to Kerala, India, her 
ancestral home, to lead a sexual-health cam- 
paign she designed to address issues of HIV/ 
AIDS awareness and domestic violence. The 
project uses a series of films as a way to con- 
vey health education information “without 
involving white coats and specialists,” she says. 

Also receiving national awards in the 
spring were Oberlin juniors Nathaniel 
Meyer, who received a Goldwater Scholar- 
ship; Helen Hare, a Truman Scholar: and 
Lucas Brown, a Udall Scholar. ats 


For more on these and other award winners 
visit: www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Courtesy of Alexa Punnamkuzhyil 


Thanking Donors 


onations by nearly 12,000 alumni helped 

Oberlin to award $41 million in stu- 

dent financial aid last year. To thank 
them, more than 250 students dropped by 
postcard-writing stations set up around 
campus in April to pen 1,000-plus person- 
al notes of appreciation. Varsity athletes, 
meanwhile, joined other students in phon- 
ing alumni and Heisman Club members to 
voice their gratitude. 

In May, Oberlin hosted its first annual 
Scholarship Luncheon, which allowed 
scholarship recipients and nearly 90 bene- 
factors to meet face-to-face. Both students 
and alums shared stories of how much dif- 
ference a scholarship can make in a stu- 


YGE 


dent's life. 


Tyler Lewis ‘11, recipient of the Walter King 
Bailey '19 Scholarship, talks with benefactor 
Richard Bailey ‘51. 
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In Other Words 


Quammie Semper 04 


“As a [platoon] leader in Iraq, | had to 
promise mothers | would bring their loved 
ones home safely. | did not fear losing my 
own life. My biggest fear was breaking my 
promise to those mothers.” 


—U.S. Army First Lieutenant Quammie Semper 
04 in a campus talk in March titled “The 
Experiences of a Deployed Platoon.” 


“| am very opposed to war, but | think much 
of the responsibility for that doesn’t lie with 
people who have served in the military.” 


—Filmmaker Tom Yellin, executive producer of 
the 2008 Oscar-nominated film Operation 
Homecoming: Writing the Wartime Experience, 
which was screened on campus in March. 


“In some way, he was simply able to turn off 
the cruise control. He had this deep-seated 
desire to get rich.” 


—Award-winning biographer Geoffrey Ward ’62, 
whose great-grandfather, Ferdinand Ward, 
swindled President Ulysses Grant and caused 
him to file for bankruptcy. Ward presented the 


talk “A Swindler in the Family: Trying to Under- 
stand a Nefarious Ancestor.” 


“The thing about great literature is that it is 
timeless. There is no reason to alter it because 
the ideas, the thoughts, the poetry is clear. It 
is necessary to trust that part of it, while 
knowing what you [as an actor] bring to the 
performance.” 


—Avery Brooks ’70, actor and visiting artist, 
answering a question following his perfor- 
mance in a dramatic reading of Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman. 


“Entertain all of your far-out ideas. Entertain 
them as you would friends. Get out the chips 
and salsa and make them feel welcome.” 


—Playwright and Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
Suzan-Lori Parks, who presented a Convoca- 
tion talk titled “Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a 
World of Strangers.” 


“When people don’t have a realistic sense of 
what violence does to the human spirit, that’s 
a problem.” 


—Convocation speaker Ishmael Beah '04, 
author of A Long Way Gone. 


“We're on the cusp of religion and politics 
being at a balance they haven't been at in 30 
years.” 


—Time magazine editor Michael Duffy '80, co- 
author with Nancy Gibbs of /he Preacher and 
the Presidents, an account of Billy Graham’s 
relationship with American presidents. 


“Writing negative reviews is bad for your 
character. So I’ve always tried to write about 
books | liked.” 


—Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist and 
author Michael Dirda ’70, who presented the 
lecture “Reading, Writing, and Reviewing: A 
Life with Books.” 


For more on these and other speakers visit: www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


The Chicago Posse 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


very other week this spring and summer, 
alumni Andria Ryberg ‘05 and Michael 
Sculnick '72 could be found in the 
downtown Chicago office of the Posse 
Foundation. There they met with Oberlin’s 


newest group of “Posse” students—eight 


admitted students from Chicago who will 
enter Oberlin collectively this fall. Together, 
the alums and students reviewed writing 
exercises, brainstorming methods, Oberlin’s 
honor code, and other practicum aimed at 
preparing the new freshmen for life at 
Oberlin. 

Of the seven colleges nationwide that 
partner with Posse Chicago, Oberlin had 
the highest number of alumni volunteers— 
about 30—who offered to tutor high school 
students heading to their alma maters. 

“T really wanted to do this,” says Ryberg, 
an administrator with Teach For America 
Chicago. “I taught second-graders for two 
years and wanted to continue teaching.” 

Nine Oberlin alumni went on to serve as 
foundation volunteers. Some have worked 
directly with the Oberlin Posse group. 
Sculnick, an attorney and a second-year 
Posse volunteer, joined Ryberg as a writing 
coach. The pair took a tag-team approach to 
their eight-week workshop, in which stu- 
dents wrote thesis statements, learned to 
organize ideas, performed peer reviews, 
edited COpy, and learned how to make good 
word choices and use proper diction—all of 
which may put them ahead of their peers 
once at Oberlin, says Ryberg. 

“We had a unique opportunity to share 
our college experiences,’ says Ryberg, who 
also briefed Posse Chicago on Oberlin’s co- 
op system, social justice programs, and 
more. 

“The kids teach you lots of things if 
youre humble enough to listen to them,” 
adds Sculnick. “I feel like | have eight chil- 
dren.” As for the group? “My sense is that 


they have great potential.” ATS 


For more information, contact: MargaritaH 


(a possefoundation.org. 
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NEW TO THE OBERLIN FAMILY 
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Cleveland-native Sean Decatur, a distin- 
guished scientist and former associate dean 
of faculty for science at Mount Holyoke College, 
begins his new position as Oberlin’s dean of 
Arts and Sciences this summer. An expert in 
biophysical chemistry, Decatur holds a PhD 
in chemistry from Stanford University. His 
wife, Renee Romano, a former associate pro- 
fessor of history at Wesleyan University, joins 
the Oberlin faculty as associate professor of 
history. 

Hired as vice president of communications 
is Edward “Ben” Jones, a 1996 Oberlin grad- 
uate who most recently served as director of 
communications in the Office of Admissions 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. Jones is a nationally recognized expert 
on blogging, social networking, and Web 2.0 
in higher education. He is married to Oberlin 
graduate Tanya Rosen-Jones '97. 

Named to the newly created position of 
Special assistant for community and gov- 
ernment relations is Sandra Hodge. Hodge 
will lead an array of educational, environ- 
mental, and partnership initiatives between 
the College and the City of Oberlin, Oberlin 
City Schools, the state of Ohio, and the fed- 
eral government. An Oberlin native, she has 
held senior positions with the United Tech- 
nologies Center, the National Alliance for Busi- 
ness, and the Chicago Alliance for Business. 
Since 1985, she has been CEO/president of 
Hodge Enterprises. 

Sandhya Subramanian joins Oberlin as its 
first general counsel/secretary. She holds a 
law degree from Yale and most recently served 
as chief attorney for the U.S. Department of 
Education's Cleveland Office for Civil Rights. 
Previously, she was a special litigation coun- 
sel at the U.S. Department of Justice’s Civil 
Rights Division. Subramanian is married to 
James Hurd, a 1998 graduate of the Conser- 
vatory of Music. 


Bicycling the 
Underground Railroad 


by Michael Steiner '09 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


any slaves en route to freedom more 

than 150 years ago did so by way of 

the Underground Railroad. Their trav- 
els, risky at best, were marred with uncer- 
tainty and struggle. ‘Today, bicyclists can 
retrace that journey via a 2,100-mile trek that 
weaves through towns, Oberlin included, 
that served as an important part of the rail- 
road route. 

The Underground Railroad Bicycle Route, 
mapped by Adventure Cycling Association, 
begins in Mobile, Alabama, and winds 
north through Mississippi, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Canada. In towns along 
the way, bikers can tour museums, historic 
buildings, and other sites that were helpful 
to slaves seeking freedom. 

Oberlin, which was added to the tour in 
2007, holds special significance to the route, 
says Adventure Cycling’s Ginny Sullivan, as 
there are many avenues for learning about 
the area's rich history. 

During a month-long, 1,500-mile trek 


from Mobile to Oberlin last year, a group of 
bicyclists toured the Oberlin Heritage Center 


and were treated to a reception hosted by 


| Underground Railroad 
Bicycle Route 
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Cheryl Hummon '86 


Friends of the Oberlin Underground Rail- 
road Center. 

“Some of the towns just rolled out the 
red carpet for us,” said Cheryl Hummon ’86 
during her group's layover in Oberlin last 
year. “In Linden, Mississippi, [it seemed 
like] the whole town came out to greet us. 
They were just so excited. 

“I'd done long distances before, but this 
was a Challenging trip,” she added. “We 
carried cooking pots and little stoves and all 
of our gear—probably 40 to 50 pounds 
worth. We slept in campgrounds and state 
parks ... and averaged about 60 miles per 
day going up and down hills. ... A trip like 
this will have an impact on anyone who 
does it. For some people it may be an ‘ah- 
ha’ moment. | like the unknown of what's 
around the next corner.” 

This summer, Adventure Cycling plans 
to partner with Bronx Lab School in New 
York to take 10 teens on the trek. After a 
stop in Ripley, Ohio, and a visit to the 
National Freedom Center in Cincinnati, 
the group will bike to Oberlin. 

“We chose this section of the route 
because it will give the teens access to 
scenic and historic sites,” says Sullivan. 
“They will end their journey in Oberlin, 
which couldn't be more fitting, since they'll 
have the opportunity to tour this amazing 
community and its Underground Railroad 
history, as well as Oberlin College, which 
will be a highlight for these college-bound 
youth.” ATS | 
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College, Conservatory, 
and Museum Join Forces 


by Amanda Nag) 


hen a student becomes an interpreter 
of art and culture, and not just a 
consumer, it becomes something 
special that defines the Oberlin experience. 
A new team-taught course, Connections: 
Art, Music and Culture, Past and Present, 
helped to drive that point home this spring. 

“We 


across the Con and College divisions,” says 


want to make education reach 
Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences Nick 
Jones, who taught the cross-curricular 
course with Associate Professor of Music- 
ology Charles McGuire. 

In their efforts to address the course's 
guiding question—How can [one] take dif- 
ferent texts or pieces of art, be it theater or 
a painting, and interpret and reinterpret them 
over time?—students studied music, visual 
art, and performance art from various eras. 
The class also integrated events on campus, 


such as a postmodern production of 


Claudio Monteverdi's The Coronation of 


Poppea, staged by the Oberlin Opera 
Theater in March, and the student play Ma 
Raineys Black Bottom, which chronicles the 
20th-century African American experience. 

The professors asked questions such as, 
“Why do we perform works from the past?” 
Or, in the case of the Monteverdi opera, 
“What do we do today to perform an opera 
written 400 years ago?” 

The course also weaved in visits to the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, where stu- 
dents explored cross-curricular topics such 
as Shakespeare in 18th-century art. “The 
structure of Connections created an excit- 
ing model of sustained engagement with 
the museum,” says Curator of Academic 
Programs Colette Crossman, who is work- 
ing to further integrate the museum's col- 
lection into the academic curriculum. 

“Oberlin is uniquely equipped to offer 
these courses at the highest level,’ says 
Dean of the Conservatory David Stull. “It's 
a wonderful way to introduce students to 
the opportunities that exist here relative to 


music and to the study of art.” ATS 
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Light Bulb Brigade 


bulbs that were swapped for compact florescent bulbs in May. The new bulbs were a gift from 
a private donor who requested that students, employees, and town residents use them in their 


homes and dorm rooms. The old bulbs, which were displayed on campus, will be recycled. 


Racing for a Cure 


ay graduate Marie Barnett and her 

father, David, each raised more 

than $10,000 for cancer research 
while running the Boston Marathon in 
April as part of the Dana-Farber 
Marathon Challenge Team. Barnett, 
who was elected by classmates for a six- 
year term as alumni class president, fin- 
ished the grueling race in 3:27.45. She 
ran in honor of her grandfather, who lost 
his battle with cancer last November. 


Pro Ball Dreams 


berlin football standout Chris 
Schubert ‘08 has always dreamed 
of playing in the NFL. He got his 
shot in May when invited to take part in 
the Cleveland Browns Rookie Minicamp 


OBERLIN 


in nearby Berea. Schubert got the call 
from the team’s director of personnel 
after showcasing his abilities during Pro 
Day at Mount Union College in April. 


There, the Oberlin wide receiver, kick 


and punt returner, and holder was put 
through his paces in front of scouts from 
the Browns, Pittsburgh Steelers, New 
York Giants, and Minnesota Vikings. 


For more visit: www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Courtesy of Oberlin Athletics Department 


Dale Preston '83 
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Y 
f= A front-page New York Times story in May 
=> titled “How Green is the College?” highlighted 


we (berlin’s newest sustainability efforts, includ- 
ing the student-designed house known as 


© 
Q. SEED (Student Experiment in Ecological 
Design). The house, wrote the 7imes, whose 
Student residents advocate timed showers, 


C5 
<= composting, and other energy-saving mea- 
sures, IS a “microcosm of a growing sustain- 


ability movement on campuses nationwide.” 
e The work of Oberlin art students will soon 


Art Museum Acquires 
Warhol Photographs 
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in Families Host 


be showcased in a 4,000-square-foot student 

art gallery housed in the Sustainable Com- 
munity Associates’ East College Street Pro- 
ject. The art space will share the downtown 


Oberlin complex with restaurants, retail stores, 
and condos. ® Oberlin will host the NCAA Divi- 


sion Ill Men’s Tennis Championships in May 
2010 at the newly dedicated Don Hunsinger 
Courts. The last Oberlin-hosted NCAA cham- 
pionship event was a first-round field hockey 
contest in 2005. © Elected to the prestigious 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences this 


he Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual 
Arts has donated 153 original Warhol 


Allen Memorial Art Museum, bringing the 
museums total Warhol holdings to 183. 
The acquisition—a mix of black and 
white photographs and Polaroids of people, 
landscapes, nudes, and still lifes taken by 
Warhol from 1972 to 1986—includes 
images of luminaries such as artist Keith 
Haring, musician Rik Ocasek, designer 


Paloma Picasso, and actress, model. and art 


collector Jane Holzer. 
These are the first Warhol photographs 


by Jorge Marticorena ‘07 


by Shira Gluck '10 
Polaroids and gelatin silver prints to the International Students 


new effort is being made to bridge cul- 
tural gaps for international students 


new to Oberlin. 
Introduced last fall, the Host Program 


(HP) is designed to match first-year 
international students with members of 
Oberlin’s faculty and staff. Twenty students 

and 15 hosts took part this year, and the 


interaction between them was usually 
informal, with additional events set up 
by the Office of International Students 


to enter the museum's permanent collection, 

where they join a diverse group of other 
Warhol works in silkscreen, watercolor, and 
sculpture, including images of Elizabeth 
Taylor, Marilyn Monroe, and the famous 


spring were Philip Hanawalt 54, an expert in 
the field of DNA repair, and Scott Sagan '77, 
a nuclear nonproliferation specialist and a 
specialist in global security problems. Both 
serve on the faculties of Stanford University. 
e The College bids farewell this year to retir- 
ing faculty members Roland Baumann, College 
archivist; David Boe, professor of organ; 
David Cleeton, associate provost and profes- 
sor of economics; Gerald Crawford, professor 
of singing; Phyllis Gorfain, professor of English: 
Donald Hunsinger, professor of physical edu- 
cation; Roderic Knight, professor of ethnomu- 


sicology; William Norris, professor of sociology: 
Bruce Richards, professor of physics; Laszlé 
Scholz, professor of Hispanic studies: Dennison 
Smith, professor of neuroscience and psychol- 


throughout the year. 
Program founders Katya Grim, associate 

Brillo Boxes. dean of studies and international student 
“Photography was of primary importance advisor, and Ann Deppman, coordinator of 
to Warhol's artistic practice, as he sought support for international programs, say it is 
to transform newspaper and other popular — designed to enrich the experiences of inter- 
images into prints and objects,” says Curator | national students and provide a deeper 
understanding of international peoples and 
cultures in the broader community. 


of Western Art Andria Derstine. She engi- 
“It also helps us get closer to some of our 


strategic goals—namely, building campus 
community and internationalizing Oberlin,” 


neered the acquisition and its exhibit, Andy 
Warhol: Prints, Paintings, Photographs. “With 


says Grim. 

Zhuyi Xie, who are both from China,” savs 
Elizabeth Hamilton, chair of the German 
department. “Hosting them allowed me to 
learn more about another area of the world.” 


such a large number of original photos enter- 
ing our collection, scholars and students 
“Lhave two host students, Jiayu Lin and 


will be able to learn first-hand about the 


art muse- 


The Warhol Foundation donated more 


importance of the camera for Warhol.” 
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than 28,500 photos to 183 college 
ums as part of its 20th Anniversary 
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ogy; and Janice Zinser, professor of French/ 
Photographic Legacy Program. ats 


Italian. Also retiring is College Secretary 


Diana Roose and Provost Al MacKay. 
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Students from Japan, Nepal, India, the 
Republic of Korea, Afghanistan, Myanmar/ 
| 8 
Zim 


also took part this year. It’s a mixture that 


Burma, yabwe, France, and Nigeria 
has proven to be culturally enlightening for 
all involved. 

“L appreciate having a sort of new family 
here,” says Charlotte Tachet, a student from 
Paris. “I went to the Cleveland Orchestra 
concert with my host, and | spent 
Thanksgiving with his family. | also helped 
them pass out candy on Halloween.” 

“Oberlin is kind of an isolated area,” says 
Ahmad Zia Afghan, a student from 
Afghanistan. “It’s difficult for students like 
me to explore what's inside the culture of 
the United States because international 
students don't really have connections with 
U.S. families. This is the only program 
where you can understand more about how 
a family in the U.S. works.” ats 


For more information, visit wwwoberlin.edu/ 


international/. Click on host program. 
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175 WORDS OR LESS 
As the City of Oberlin and Oberlin 
College celebrate the 175th anniver- 
sary of their joint founding in 2008, 
OAM invites you to express your 
thoughts. 

In 175 words or less, tell us if you 
think the city and College have re- 
mained true to their founders’ vision. 
What do you think makes this long- 
standing relationship special? What 
does it mean to you to be associated 
with this storied history? 

Please e-mail your submission 
to 175@oberlin.edu. You can also 
visit www.oberlin.edu/175/, or mail 
your submission to “175 Words or 
Less,” Office of Communications, 
Oberlin College, 153 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 

We reserve the right to edit submis- 


s10NS for clarity and appropriateness. 


Vicki Wang ’09 

Major: Piano performance and biology 
Hometown: ‘Toronto 
Awards/Honors: The John Elvin 
Prize, East Asian Studies Tuckership, 
and Shansi Winter Term in Asia Grant 


childhood when a skinned knee 


or sniffle meant having a 


funny-looking gel or foul-tasting elixir 


thrust upon them. Vicki Wang has simi- 
lar memories. Having come from a city 
with a large Chinese community, she 
grew up with traditional Chinese medi- 
cine (TCM) and “had to consume the 
deathly looking brews myself.” However, 
after her grandfather lost his voice box 
to laryngeal cancer and began a TCM 
regiment of his own, Wang started ask- 
ing questions. 

She wondered if the TCM practiced 
today in China differed from the version 


she grew up with. She wondered, too, if 


traditional practices could be combined 
with Western medical methods. If so, 
could the same assimilation and balance 
occur in North America? 

‘To seek answers, Wang, who received 
a 2007 In-Asia Study Grant from Oberlin 
Shansi, traveled to the Zhejiang Chinese 
Medical University to learn and observe 
the fundamental theories and practices 
of TCM. 

“For the majority of the population, 
traditional medicine is the only method 
of treatment, as it is cheaper and more 
readily available than Western medica- 
tions, says Wang. 

“Traditional-medicine hospitals have 
a very open format. Doctors diagnose ill- 
nesses quickly, not only by observing a 
patient's body odor, tongue color, speech, 
and pulse, but by combining traditional 
methods with physical reports and ultra- 
sounds provided by Western facilities. 
Any student of traditional medicine must 
be able to fully understand both. tradi- 


ost people can recall a time in their 


tional and Western methods of diagnosis.” 


Wang's visit also revealed an ex- 
trememly close doctor-patient relation- 
ship. In Zhejiang, doctors visit their 
patients every one or two weeks. TCM 
practitioners are then able to consider 
many variables when treating patients. 
“This allows for one of the most compre- 
hensive, effective, and accurate means 
of diagnosis and treatment,” Wang says. 


How will you impact the world after 
Oberlin? 

Being a busy double-degree student has 
taught me to take any and all opportuni- 
ties, put my best effort forward, and 
make the most of whatever situations 
arise. | hope to be able to give back to 
the community often. 


Biggest fear? 

Not being able to experience all that life 
has to offer. The paths we set can some- 
times limit us to the infinite possibilities 
that are out there. It’s important to strive 
each day for greater achievements; live 


life with no regrets. 


What are your plans after gradua- 
tion? 

| plan to attend medical school and 
study to become a pediatrician. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


John Seyfried 


Oberlin and Ohio Tackle 
Climate Change 


by Tim Tibbitts 


hio citizens can look forward to econom- 

ic prosperity and a potential leading 

role in green economy, said Ohio Lt. 
Governor Lee Fisher ’73 on April 18, when 
he returned to Oberlin to deliver the keynote 
address at the symposium Climate Change 
Solutions in the Buckeye State and Beyond. 
“In many ways the climate problem is an 
energy problem, and Ohio has the greatest 
job-generating potential in the country in 
renewable energies,” said Fisher, who heads 
Ohio's Department of Development. “I see 
things that are more exciting right now than 


at any time in our entire lifetime.” 


Fisher also assured the audience of 


Governor Ted Strickland’s commitment to 
bringing sustainability and economic pros- 
perity to Ohio, highlighting the administra- 
tion's efforts to support solar, advanced coal, 
and wind energy. “The scientific consensus 
has been achieved; now we're just waiting 
for the political consensus to be achieved.” 

The day-long symposium opened with an 
overview of possible solutions to the climate 
crisis by Fred Krupp, president of Environ- 
mental Defense Fund and co-author with 
Miriam Horn of Earth, The Sequel: The Race 
to Reinvent Energy and Stop Global Warm- 


ing, a copy of which was given to each of 


the conference's 230 attendees. 
One of several speakers to urge atten- 


dees to embrace alternative energy produc- 


tion as an economic driver, Krupp high- 


lighted several green entrepreneurs and 
shared the results of a study that showed 
that with a significant commitment to 


renewables, Ohio stood to gain 23,000 


jobs in supply chain alone. 


The first priority, he said, is to prevail 
upon Congress to pass cap and trade legis- 
lation. Cap and trade, which places an upper 
limit on greenhouse gas emissions and 
allows companies that exceed those limits 
to purchase credits from companies with 
credits to spare, is an increasingly widely 
supported approach to creating a fair and 
workable incentive for companies to go 
green. “The companies in this country are 
way ahead of Congress,’ Krupp said. “We 
need to urge Congress to fire the starting 
pistol for what will be the greatest race of all 
time—and it really is a race against time.” 

The first of two panel discussions exam- 
ined key sources of green energy, such as solar, 
wind, and low-carbon coal, while the second 
reviewed the role of various sectors—such 
as agriculture, building, transportation, and 
forests—in climate change conversation. 

Two speakers kept participants in their 
seats into the late afternoon. Sadhu Johnston 
98, chief environmental officer and deputy 
chief of staff for Chicago Mayor Richard 
Da 


Chicago's two-pronged approach to address- 


y, delivered a presentation highlighting 


ing climate change: pursuing an agoressive 
campaign to reduce the city’s own emissions, 
and at the same time preparing city buildings 
and neighborhoods for some of the worst 
possible effects of global warmine—includ- 
ing intense urban heat islands and increas- 
ingly intense storms. 

Caring about the environment is not a 
luxury, Johnston said. “We're not building 
affordable housing if people can't afford to 
heat it. 


Environmental and civil rights advocate Van 


Jones, founder of Green for All 


The final speaker, Van Jones, president 
and founder of Green for All in Oakland, 
California, used a part-preacher, part-come- 
dian storytelling style to remind listeners 
that the environmental movement needs to 


reach everyone. 


“The pollution-based economy left a lot of 


people behind,” he said. “You teach a young 
person how to weatherize a building, and you 
put him or her on a ladder out of poverty.” 


Karen Florini ‘79, senior attorney for the 


Environmental Defense Fund and one of 


the organizers of the event, says that going 


forward, an Oberlin-Ohio alliance on cli- 
mate change solutions only makes sense. 

“Oberlin—and the rest of Ohio—have 
the people, the knowledge, the will, and 
even the responsibility to try and change 
attitudes and behaviors when it comes to 
sustainability, and especially reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions,” she says. “This 


symposium was an exciting first step.” ATS 


Missed the symposium? Listen to all of the 
presentations online at www.oberlin.edu 


climatechange/, 
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TRAVEL 


PROGRAM 


December 30, 2008-January 13, 2009 
Escorted by Grover Zinn, Emeritus Professor of Religion 


Join us on a luxurious New Year's journey featuring a four-night 
cruise along the Nile and private flights between destinations. In 
Cairo, see history brought to life at the remarkable Step Pyramid of 
King Zoser, the Great Pyramid complex at Giza, and the Egyptian 
Museum of Antiquities, containing relics from Tutankhamun’s 
tomb. A chartered plane takes us to St. Catherine’s Monastery at the 
foot of Mount Sinai, with its impressive art and illuminated manu- 
script collection. We then continue to Luxor—gateway to the mag- 
nificent temple of Karnak, the vast necropolis of ancient Thebes, 
and the Valley of the Kings. In Luxor, we board the M.S. Nile 
Adventurer, a deluxe river vessel offering all modern amenities, 
which will stop at the temples of Edfu and Kom Ombo. Our river 


Antiquities of Keypt and Jordan 


journey ends in 
Aswan, where we will view 
Philae Temple, sail on the 
Nile in a traditional felucca, 
and visit the acclaimed 
Nubian Museum. A private 
plane takes us to Abu 
Simbel, site of the colossal statues and rock temples of Ramses II. 
Fly to Jordan to experience ancient Petra. Visit both Mount Nebo, 
where Moses viewed the Promised Land, and Jerash, one of the best- 
preserved cities of ancient Rome, and experience the buoyant waters 


of the Dead Sea. This trip is selling out quickly! 


Northern Italy's Pristine Corner: The Food, Wine, and Culture of Puglia 


March 15-23, 2009 


Puglia, the “heel” of Italy's 
boot, has much to offer 
the cultural traveler. Un- 
touristed seaside villages, 
Baroque temples, endless 
olive groves, mild climate, 
and great seafood restau- 
rants create an ambiance 
Italy. 


quite unique in 


Exploring Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness 


May 30-June 6, 2009 


Where can you wake to the cry of a soaring eagle, watch ice thunder 
from a glacier, walk in a spruce forest, and observe lunge-feeding 
whales, while cruising in complete comfort aboard a nimble expe- 
dition ship? In Southeast Alaska! Explore the magnificent Inside 
Passage of Alaska with an intimate number of guests in the compa- 
ny of naturalists aboard small ship voyages. Walk forest trails to cas- 


Oberlin’s custom-designed journey will take you to charming towns 
such as Trani, Ostuni, Gallipoli, and Alberobello. Wander Lecce’s 
extravagant Baroque plazas and marvel at Emperor Frederick II's 
towering Castel del Monte. Charming locals will welcome you into 
their kitchens and olive groves, providing an intimate look at 
Puglia’s slow-paced dolce vita. With beautiful four-star hotels and an 
array of authentic Pugliese meals, the tour will provide high-quality 
comfort and a unique insight into one of Italy’s most beautiful, yet 
underappreciated regions. 


cading waterfalls. Enjoy 
Zodiac and kayaking 


forays, whale watching, 
and learn about Alaska’s rich Native American heritage. Spend a full 
day in Glacier Bay National Park. Optional Denali National Park or 


Kenai Peninsula extensions offered. 


OBIEAdventure! Napa Valley Cycling TOUr september 25-28, 2008 


The pleasant climate, country setting, world-class dining, famous wines, and the company of other Obies will make this Napa Valley bicy- 
cling tour a weekend to remember! Enjoy two days of guided tours, with optional wine-tastings at several vineyards, along with two inde- 
pendent days to cycle on your own, shop, soak in the mineral springs, or do additional wine-tasting! We will be based at the Calistoga Spa 


Hot Springs Resort, featuring naturally heated mineral pools and just steps from the charming downtown. This excursion is suitable for 


beginning cyclists. (Please note: The Vermont Cycling Tour is sold out.) 


Save the Date! Village Life in England’s Cotswolds Ocroprr 18-26, 2009 ¢ JEWELS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA: THAILAND AND CAMBODIA New YEARS 


— 


2010 © If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail alumni@oberlin.edu. 


Oberlin has been a trailblazer in making college accessible. 


Now a changing financial aid landscape challenges the College to continue that proud tradition. 


A Question of Access 


by Richard Bader 


berlin College has a legacy of broadening access to high- 


er education that is hard to top. In 1835, two years after 

Oberlin’s founding, it became the first U.S. college with a 
policy to admit black students with the same standing as whites. 
Several years later, it achieved another first by graduating women 
as equals of men. Those pioneering steps, taken a quarter centu- 
ry before the Civil War, put Oberlin “way ahead of its time,” says 
Alfred MacKay, who has been an Oberlin professor for 41 years 
and recently retired as provost. 

“Educating men and women together and blacks and whites 
together in the early days was an absolutely explosive social mix,” 
MacKay says. “But the founding mothers and fathers knew what 
they were doing. It's something we justifiably have been proud of, 
and we certainly have kept that historic legacy alive.” 

Today, one of the most significant ways the College maintains 
that legacy is through a financial aid policy designed to make 
Oberlin affordable for qualified students from across the socio- 
economic spectrum. [he College is committed to meeting the full, 
demonstrated financial need of every admitted student. Around 
70 percent of Oberlin students receive some form of financial 
assistance. The average aid package—which may include grants, 
loans, and work-study—is around $29,300 per year, with about 


$24,500 of that coming from grants. Oberlin spends more than 


$43 million a year for need-based grants, an amount equal to 
more than a quarter of the College's operating budget and near- 
ly triple what Oberlin was spending a little over a decade ago. 

Oberlin announced in April that it was expanding its financial aid 
by launching a program called the Oberlin Access Initiative. The 
initiative will replace loans with grants for Oberlin’s most finan- 
cially disadvantaged students, many from families earning $35,000 
a year or less. Under the new program, most of these students 
will be able to attend Oberlin at no cost to them or their families. 

“There has been a sea change in the way colleges are thinking 
about financial aid,” says Oberlin College President Marvin Krislov. 
“Access has become a major public policy issue.” 

That change comes amid much public scrutiny of American 
colleges’ efforts to ease the financial burden of higher education 
on students and their families. In December 2007, Harvard 
University, which enjoys a $35 billion endowment, made headlines 
by announcing it will replace student loans with grants. Families 
earning between $120,000 and $180,000 may pay no more than 
lO percent of their income toward a Harvard education, while 
students from families earning less than $60,000 may pay noth- 
ing. While that was ereat news for some Harvard students and 
parents, it put pressure on other colleges to follow suit. Many 
simply cannot afford to do so. But Yale, Dartmouth, and other 
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schools soon announced their own programs to increase aid and 
eliminate student loans. 

Harvard's moves came in response to growing public criticism 
of colleges’ financial aid policies. A report issued in 2006 by the 
Commission on the Future of Higher Education labeled the nation’s 
college financing system “dysfunctional.” In September 2007, 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Finance began asking questions 
about the double-digit endowment growth at the nation’s wealth- 
iest universities and colleges. The senators wanted to know why 
more resources werent being spent on financial aid. The com- 
mittee sent a letter this past January to the 136 U.S. colleges 
with endowments over $500 million—Oberlin included—asking 
for 10 years’ worth of data on costs, financial aid, endowment 


performance, and for explanations of their policies in those areas. 


Access combined with excellence 

For Oberlin, already a leader in providing access to worthy students 
regardless of race, gender, or ability to pay, expanding financial 
aid is more challenging than at wealthy institutions such as 
Harvard or Princeton. To understand the magnitude of Oberlin’s 


commitment to financial aid, some context is useful. One reason 


for Oberlin’s high financial aid outlay is that the socioeconomic 


makeup of Oberlin’s student body differs significantly from most 
other highly selective colleges. A smaller percentage of Oberlin 
students come from families earning $250,000 or more a year, 
and more Oberlin students come from families at income levels 
ranging from below $10,000 up to $75,000 a year (see chart | 

In short, Oberlin is doing more than its peers to fund students 
from lower- and middle-income families. “With our comparatively 
higher investments in student aid, the College receives about $4,000 
less per student than its peer average in net tuition and fees,” 
says Ronald Watts, Oberlin’s vice president for finance. “Oberlin 
is outspending most of its peers on financial aid while receiving 
only about half as much per student in private gifts and grants.” 

This high level of commitment is in keeping with the College's 
history and mission. “Excellence, equity, and access,” says Debra 
Chermonte, dean of admissions and financial aid, “are our guid- 
ing principles for financial aid.” 

The way Oberlin funds financial aid is also different. Many of 
the top 25 liberal arts colleges fund financial aid primarily with 
money donated and specifically earmarked for that purpose. At 
one school, all student aid comes from sources restricted solely 
to student aid. At Oberlin, however, 72 percent of aid spending 


Fa) 


comes from unrestricted, or discretionary, sources. [That means 


Family Incomes of Students at Oberlin and Peer Colleges, 2007 (chart!) 


$250,000 or more 
$200,000 to $249,999 
$150,000 to $199,999 
$100,000 to $149,999 
$75,000 to $99,999 
$60,000 to $74,999 
$50,000 to $59,999 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$30,000 to $39,999 
$25,000 to $29,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
Less than $10,000 
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@ Oberlin 
Doing more with less: 


Oberlin supports a greater propor- 
tion of students from middle- and 
lower-income families than its peer 
colleges (chart 1), despite trailing 
those colleges on several key 
revenue indicators (chart 2, 


next page). 
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Oberlin chooses to spend those dollars on financial aid. By spend- 
ing them on aid, the College is also choosing not to spend them 


on faculty salaries, residence hall upgrades, or other needs, which 


are considerable. “At Oberlin,” says Ross Peacock, director of 


institutional research, “this is having a huge impact on other parts 
of the operating budget that we have to forego.” 

Oberlin benefits enormously from its strategic financial aid 
expenditures, which help maintain the College's historic commit- 
ment to providing access to students who meet Oberlin’s tough 
standards for admission. “What's important is access combined with 
excellence,” says David Stull, dean of the Conservatory of Music. 
“We want to bring in the most talented, capable people who can 
meet our high standards and flourish in a transformative educa- 
tional experience.” 

To help attract outstanding students from diverse backgrounds, 
the College has partnered with two national organizations set up 
to identify and help such students transition to top colleges. One 
is the Posse Foundation. It recruits bright, motivated “youth lead- 
ers’ from urban public schools and sends them in small groups, 
or “posses,” to many of the nation’s leading colleges and universities, 


where they receive full, four-year scholarships. The posse becomes 


a Support group on campus that significantly increases the stu- 


dents’ prospects for success. The program has placed nearly 2,000 
Posse Scholars at 29 colleges. Their graduation rate is an impres- 
sive 90 percent. 

The second program, called QuestBridge, runs with a similar 
model, identifying highly promising, low-income youth and con- 
necting them to one of 20 top-ranked colleges and universities, 
where they receive four-year scholarships. 

Oberlin has just completed its first year as a partner with Posse- 
Chicago and QuestBridge, and 22 students from the two pro- 
erams are currently enrolled. The College is investing more than 
$750,000 each year to support them. 


The Oberlin Access Initiative 
Although Oberlin is already providing a great deal of financial aid 
to worthy students, the College strengthened its commitment to 
access and affordability in April by creating the Oberlin Access 
Initiative. The initiative replaces loans with grants for low-income 
students who qualify for federal Pell Grants. Pell Grants are 
need-based federal awards of up to $4,300 a year that go to stu- 
dents from families with the greatest financial need. 

“Pell Grant eligibility was chosen as the criteria for Oberlin’s 
program because it is a standard indicator of high financial need, 
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Revenue Sources Per Student 
at Oberlin and Peer Colleges (chart 2) 
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is calculated using a uniform, well-accepted methodology, and is 
verifiable,” says Robert Reddy, director of financial aid. 

But the Pell Grant itself is just a small part of a college's financial 
aid package. Pell recipients usually require aid from other sources. 
Oberlin provides substantial additional support to these students 
from its financial aid budget. Before the Access Initiative, a por- 
tion of that came in the form of loans. By replacing loans with 
grants, most Pell students will now be able to graduate debt-free. 

The initiative is being funded in part by a pledge of $1.2 mil- 
lion from Oberlin Trustee Clyde McGregor 74. McGregor's gift 
will provide four years of grant aid for the anticipated 74 Pell Grant 
recipients who will enter Oberlin as freshmen this fall. These 
students will be known as McGregor Scholars. 

A typical McGregor Scholar, says Reddy, would be a student 
from a family of four whose parents’ annual income is $30,450 
and whose assets total $12,000. Under current guidelines, that 
student would meet college costs with a Pell Grant, scholarship 
support from Oberlin, work-study opportunities on campus, and 
a federal Stafford student loan for $4,423. “While the loan amount 
might seem modest, after four years it becomes larger than the 
student's family’s assets,” says Reddy. “With the new Access Initiative, 
Oberlin will eliminate the Stafford loan entirely and replace it 
with a grant.” 
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Paying it Forward 


It didn't take Oberlin Trustee Victor Hymes '79 long to learn the 
value of working for what you want. 

At the age of 13, when his East Palo Alto, California, school 
dropped music from the curriculum, Hymes moved in with friends 
of his parents seven miles away in decidedly more affluent Palo 
Alto so he could attend a school with a robust music program. 

He was expected to pay the family $65 a month and to pay for 
special voice and piano lessons, and he had a paper route to help 
him cover the expenses. Every morning he would get up around 
3:30 to fold and deliver 287 copies of the San Francisco Chronicle 
—the number is engraved in his memory—finishing around 6:15, 
which gave him just enough time to get to orchestra practice at 
7:30. When his father died a year later, he took a second job as 
a hotel bellman and delivered pizza on weekends to help support 
his family. 

Hymes brought that work ethic with him to Oberlin. As a 
Conservatory student in the mid-1970s he worked two jobs—in 
the dining hall and with campus security—to make ends meet. 


Asked to describe the kind of student the Access Initiative 
will help, Reddy tells of a young woman named Emily (not her 
real name), an incoming student from the west coast. Despite a 
string of hardships during much of her life—an absent father, a 
mother who struggled with substance abuse, and years spent bounc- 
ing among homeless shelters and the houses of classmates— 
Emily was able to maintain an A average in high school. She 
played on a varsity sports team, is an award-winning poet, and 
volunteered at a local middle school. At Oberlin, where she'll enter 
this fall as a McGregor Scholar, Emily plans to study physics and 
eventually become a scientific researcher. Her loan obligation 
was replaced with a $6,153 McGregor grant, leading to a total 
financial aid package of $49,000. 

“Eliminating loans for Pell-eligible students is important because 
even a modest amount of debt may limit their choices of majors, 
internships, and even careers,” says President Krislov. A 2007 
study by Princeton University, for example, found that an extra 
$10,000 in debt diminished the likelihood that a graduate would 
take a job in public service. 

(he Access Initiative will also replace loans with grants for the 
approximately 240 currently enrolled Pell recipients when they 
“I think it’s a great thing,’ says 


return to Oberlin in August. 


Wayne Mundekis (above middle), a sophomore sociology major 


At home in the summers he worked 8 to 4 at a pharmaceutical 
company, grabbed a couple of hours’ sleep, and then worked the 
graveyard shift at Hewlett Packard, finishing 

just in time to start the routine all over 


again. And though he’s justifiably proud 
of these efforts, when asked what made 
his college education financially feasible, 
he credits Oberlin. 

“Oberlin’s entire financial aid platform 
is what made it work,” says Hymes, 
who received substantial scholarship 
and loan support in addition to 
his campus jobs. “That essentially 
made all of it possible.” 

In 2004 Hymes and _ his 
wife created the endowed 
Victor ‘79 and Kathy Hymes 
Scholarship, which is one of 
the ways he’s working to 
repay the favor. 


from Springdale, Pennsylvania, and a Pell recipient. Mundekis is 


a running back in football and a catcher on the baseball team. 
With practices and games he has no time for a part-time job. To 
help support himself, he has done construction work in the 
summer. But he’s looking forward to seeing student loans disap- 
pear from his aid portfolio. “The less debt you end up with, the 
better.” 

The Oberlin Access Initiative is being funded through the 
generosity of Oberlin’s alumni and other donors. The College has 
begun an effort to raise “bridge funds” to support the current Pell 
recipients in the near term, while also working to raise a $25 mil- 
lion endowment to support the initiative in perpetuity. Already, 
more than 1,200 donors have stepped up to the plate with more 
than $1.1 million in cash and pledges. Oberlin’s trustees have 
pledged another $2.5 million. 

“L love this initiative, says Trustee Victor Hymes 79, who knows 
something about the challenges students face in paying for their 
education (see sidebar above). “Most of these students would have 
been up to their eyes in debt and down to their last hundred dol 
lars. That takes away your freedom. This program levels the play- 
ing field. It lets them dream. It enables them to leave college and 
20 INtO whatever field is their passion. 


Robert Lemle ’75, chair of Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, agrees. 


“This commitment honors our history while helping Oberlin compete 
with other top-tier schools,” he says. “Our Pell-eligible students are 
the most price sensitive of all, and our ability to enroll them requires 


us to provide as competitive a financial aid package as we can. 


Loans vs. grants 

While Oberlin has eliminated loans for students with the great- 
est financial need, for many families with higher incomes, stu- 
dent loans are still necessary when it comes to paying college 
costs. Many colleges cannot afford to eliminate loan require- 
ments for all their students. And some experts worry that elimi- 
nating loans entirely risks turning higher education into an enti- 
tlement, or could cause affluent parents to think they don't need 
to save for college. 

Even if Oberlin could afford to eliminate loans for middle- 
income students, does it make sense to do so? For many colleges 
in this era of increased public scrutiny, the answer is yes. The Pro- 
ject on Student Debt, a national initiative to increase public under- 
standing of the complexities of funding a college education, lists 
33 private colleges that have pledged to eliminate at least some 
student loans. The list includes most of the nation’s wealthiest 
colleges: all eight Ivy League schools, Stanford, M.I-T, and liberal 
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income levels—a problem the Access Initiative is designed to fix 
— it maintains that for most students, a certain amount of debt 


is manageable and reasonable. 


College endowments under the microscope 
For the Senate Finance Committee, the issue of financial aid is 
tied to the issue of endowment spending. It is no coincidence 
that the committee chose to look more closely at colleges’ finan- 
cial data on the heels of a fiscal year that saw the largest returns 
on endowment investments in nearly a decade. College endow- 
ments grew on average by a whopping 17.2 percent in fiscal year 
2007. Yale’s endowment growth topped the national list with a 28 
percent increase, followed by Notre Dame's 27 percent. Oberlin’s 
endowment performance was also strong, with a total return of 
over 22 percent, above the mean for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. But financial markets have faltered thus far in 2008, mak- 
ing it unlikely colleges will replicate those gains again this year. 
Colleges use their endowments to achieve two goals: to pay 
for immediate needs and to provide long-term financial stability. 
To address immediate needs, they set what's called a spending 
rate, a percentage of the endowment growth that will be spent to 
cover a portion of a given year’s operating expenses. A billion-dollar 


arts colleges such as Amherst, Williams, and Swarthmore. Many, 
like Oberlin, have pledged to do away with loans only for stu- 


dents below a certain family income level, but more than half 


have no income limitations on their loan-replacement programs. 

Some higher education experts, however, aren't so sure that 
eliminating loans for all students is the best answer to the ques- 
tion of affordability. On its web site, the Project on Student Debt 
acknowledges that “loans play a crucial role in making college 
possible.” Robert Zemsky, one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on higher education policy, worries about the impact of loan- 
elimination programs on less-well-endowed colleges that can't 
compete without “doing visible damage to the quality of the 
educations they provide.” 

Some have even asked whether eliminating loans is good for 
the students themselves. “[W]e’ve made debt a four-letter word,” 
Tufts University Dean of Admissions Lee Coffin told the Boston 
Globe in December. “I wonder what it will do to a generation that 
will go to college without any personal sacrifice.” 

Oberlin’s policy has been to include loans as part of the finan- 
cial-aid mix, but to limit the amount of debt any student takes on 
to an average of $4,300 per year, or $16,900 over four years. 
Though the College acknowledges that that level of debt can pose 


too heavy a burden for students from families at the lowest 
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endowment, for example, with a 5 percent spending rate, would 
provide $50 million to the operating budget. Any interest gained 
beyond that 5 percent would be reinvested to help the endowment 
grow. Oberlin currently has a $766 million endowment and a spend- 
ing rate (calculated on a 36-month weighted market-value aver- 
age) of just under 5.7 percent, a rate it hopes to lower to around 
5 percent going forward. The average spending rate for all U.S. 
college endowments in 2007 was 4.6 percent, the lowest since 1999. 

A proposal that has been gaining traction among senators is to 
force colleges to follow the lead of private philanthropic founda- 
tions, which are required by law to spend at least 5 percent of 
their assets each year in support of charitable causes. But higher 
education advocates point out that colleges and private founda- 
tions are very different creatures. Foundations exist to give awa) 
money, not to educate students. Their infrastructure and staff size 
tend to be very modest, while colleges must support faculty, admin- 
istrators, science labs, libraries, residence halls, athletic facilities, 
and, in Oberlin’s case, a world-class Conservatory of Music and 
an internationally renowned art museum. Colleges’ support for 
those entities has to be ongoing and stable—it can’t fluctuate 
with rising or falling stock markets. 

The senators are right, however, in their view that endowment 
size has a lot to do with a college's ability to provide financial aid. 
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Of the 33 private colleges that have pledged to replace student 
loans with grants, all but nine have endowments of $1 billion or 
more. In fact, the interest earned each year by Harvard's $35 bil- 
lion endowment exceeds the entire endowments of all but a 
handful of colleges and universities. 

Size, however, is not what matters most when measuring an 
endowment’ financial impact. Because student enrollment varies 
widely among colleges, a more useful measure of an endowment’s 
power is endowment per student. Oberlin’s endowment is the 57th 
largest among U.S. private colleges and universities, but ranks 69th 
in endowment per student. Of the private colleges that have elimi- 
nated loans, just two have less endowment per student than Oberlin. 


Is Oberlin rich? 

After all the federal commissions, endowment analyses, and aid- 
policy comparisons, the question remains: Is Oberlin doing all it 
can do? Given its high academic standards, expectations for what 


the student body should look like, and the many and varied com- 


peting demands on its budget—everything from maintaining 
first-rate programs of study and expanding student services to the 
rising costs of heating and cooling, employee health insurance, 


and technology upgrades—should Oberlin do more to ease the 
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academically superior students the College needs to attract, that 
is a problem. If financial concerns are an obstacle to the kind of 
access the College has been championing since its founding, 
that is a problem. And if tuition costs are a barrier to campus 
diversity and the benefits that accrue from it, that also is a prob- 
lem. Resolving these problems requires money. 

“If there were but one thing I could ask you to do for Oberlin, 
it would be to help provide needy students access to Oberlin’s 
unrivaled combination of academic, artistic, and musical excel- 
lence,’ Krislov said in his State of the College speech during 
Commencement/Reunion weekend. “Help them have the oppor- 
tunity to work with the amazing teacher-scholars who fill our fac- 
ulty. Help them have the opportunity to experience Oberlin’s 
rich, vibrant culture. By doing that, you will help open all our stu- 
dents’ minds to ideas, people, and cultures they might never have 
experienced on their own. Learning to see life from other peo- 
ple’s perspectives is the quintessence of an Oberlin education.” 

Krislov is not asking anything that he hasn't already done him- 
self. His family recently pledged to create an endowed, need- 
based scholarship fund, and he has invited others to contribute 
to it. There is much that the College could achieve with respect 
to access if it had a stronger endowment, he says, such as fully 


financial burden of its students? 

“Oberlin is enormously rich in all the ways that matter,” says 
trustee Stewart Kohl 77. “We're rich in the quality of the student 
body, the faculty, the values and culture, the history and tradi- 
tion. The challenge is that we're not rich in financial assets rela- 
tive to our aspirations.” 

Those aspirations include what Kohl calls an “ethos of acces- 
sibility” that aims to bring an Oberlin education within reach of 
“as many as possible” who meet the criteria for acceptance. There 
is also a steadfast commitment to academic and artistic excel- 
lence, which comes with its own high price tag. “Oberlin’s depth 
and breadth of course offerings are comparable to a small uni- 
versity,” says Watts. “We also have a huge library, an outstanding 
art museum, and one of the best conservatories of music in the 
country.” 

“Oberlin has its own alchemy,” says Krisloy. “But it also has a 
price, and the price is high. What you get for that price is access 


to excellence, and it’s excellence across the board. 


A call for support 
Given all of the competing demands, a strong case can be made 


that Oberlin’s commitment to student aid is exce ptional. But il 


the price of an Oberlin education is a deterrent to the kind ol 


endowing the Oberlin Access Initiative, or forgiving loans for a 
slightly more affluent segment of the student body, or maybe 
helping Pell-eligible students enjoy opportunities that other stu- 
dents take for granted, such as studying abroad, taking a low-pay- 
ing internship, or even just flying home for spring break. 

Krislov came to Oberlin with a stellar track record of expanding 
access to higher education. As general counsel at the University 
of Michigan, he led a successful defense before the U.S. Supreme 
Court of the university's right to use affirmative action in admis- 
sions decisions. At Oberlin, he advocates growing the endow- 
ment to open wider the doors of access. 

“It's important for us to have diversity on campus so that our 
students can learn from each other and open their minds to real- 
ly different perspectives,” says Professor MacKay, who goes on to 
describe an Oberlin ideal—a vibrant multiracial, multiethnic, 
multinational student body full of the best and brightest from 
rich families, poor families, and all families in between. “That's 
the mix we've got to have to do the job that Oberlin has to do. 


Not every college has that ambition. @ 


Richard Bader is a writer in Baltimore. 


A parent’ perspective on a (fearless) teen's odyssey 


By Caroline M. 0’Halloran 


he phone rang at 3 a.m. on January 16. My stomach clenched. 

This can't be good news. “Mom, Dad, I've been robbed and 

I'm going to run short of money. What should | doe” It was 
our son, Shane, 19, calling from halfway around the world. 

Publicly, we appeared cheerful and even joked about Shane's 
trip. When it was just the two of us, my husband and I kept reas- 
suring each other: “He'll be fine; he knows how to handle him- 
self.” But privately, we weren't so sure. Why did we say yes? What 
is our teenager doing in Ethiopia without a chaperone or even a 
professor? As parents, what were we thinking? 

When Shane first broached the idea of a three-week trip to an 
AIDS orphanage in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, we shrugged it off as 
typical wide-eyed save-the-world Shane stuff. 

Like loads of kids destined for Oberlin College, he'd had many 
advantages growing up. 

He'd tried sports teams and played band instruments. On his 
own, he wrote poetry, strummed on the guitar, and read books by 
the bushel. 

In high school near Philadelphia, he began to take notice of 
the wider world. Instead of a Philip Pullman or Brian Jacques fan- 
tasy, he reached for the Economist and the New York Times 
Sunday Week in Review. He joined the Mock Trial and Model UN 
clubs. He worked the local polls on election days. At one point, | 
was certain he knew more about world politics than | did. 

Like many young idealists, he tried, in small ways, to give 
back. He gave blood. He dropped bills in the laps of every home- 
less person he passed. 

And each summer, he repaired homes in Appalachia with the 
youth group from our church. His last trip, a few weeks after his 
high school graduation, was revelatory. The night before his 
return, he called us, choking back tears as he asked if he could 
bring back a living and, it turns out, howling souvenir: a beagle 
mutt who had been living under a dumpster. I said no, we already 
had a dog, thank you, but my husband, the softie in the family, 
zuilted me into submission. 

Lucy was an early clue that Shane would not follow the main- 


stream path. His college choice was another. “Nothing south of the 


‘A few of us wa 


Shane O'Halloran '10 


Mason-Dixon line and no frat-boy culture” were Shane's rules. 
We traipsed through 12 campuses, but in the end, he chose the 
only school he had visited without me: Oberlin. 

When | told a Cleveland native friend about Shane's Oberlin 
acceptance, she looked horrified. “That's the most liberal school in 
the country!” she exclaimed. “That's his point,” | thought to myself. 
(Actually, in the 2008 Princeton Review rankings of colleges with 
“Students Most Nostalgic for Bill Clinton,” Oberlin came in 10th.) 

The Ethiopia idea didn’t come up until last fall, early in Shane's 
sophomore year, when he was considering his winter-term possi- 
bilities for 2008. “A few of us want to work at an orphanage for 
kids whose parents died from HIV/AIDS in Ethiopia. Can I go?” 

Uhh, say what? Without giving him an answer, we floated the 
idea among family and friends. 

Most applauded the idea but suggested a less adventuresome 
destination. Safety was a recurrent concern. Ethiopia is bordered 
by Sudan, Somalia, and Kenya, obviously not the most peaceful of 
places. Wasn't New Orleans looking for a few good men? 

What if he gets sick? (For all of his egalitarian ways, Shane is 
an almost snobbish gourmand. If he found the food distasteful or 
got a bad stomach bug or dysentery, his slight, 138-pound frame 
might have a hard time recovering. What if he had to be airlifted 
out?) And how much would this adventure cost? 

We shared these concerns with Shane and challenged him to 
answer them. In six weeks he tackled them all. 

On the safety front, he presented us with U.S. State Depart- 
ment travel advisories and the web site and a personal letter from 
the Human Capital Foundation, the organization that runs the 
orphanage. Each vouched that the Ethiopian capital city of Addis 
Ababa was safe—pickpocketing and aggressive begging notwith- 
standing. (The Ethiopian countryside, especially near the borders, 
was a different story.) 

He informed us that he and his cohorts (three girls, two guys) 
would be escorted to and from the airport to the orphanage. I'm 
not sure if we were relieved or alarmed at word that a government 
representative would check in with them each day of their three 
week stay. We were also told that an adult director, a native 
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Ethiopian, would be on the premises at all times. 

To assuage our health concerns, Shane assured us that for a 
nominal fee, he would be covered under Oberlin’s international 
study abroad health insurance plan, which would pay for those 
dreaded medical evacuations and parents’ visits to bedsides in far- 
flung hospitals. He also submitted to a visit with a gastroenterol- 
ogist and lab tests to rule out a medical basis for his overly slight 
build. And he tracked down the appropriate clinics and happily 
rolled up his sleeves for a series of exotic immunizations. 


This weekend was the festival of Temket, the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Epiphany. On Saturday we attended a really interesting church 
service, where everyone wore white and we listened to a roughly 
45-minute sermon in Amharic. Yesterday we ventured into the 


city to watch the grand procession (Don't worry Mom, | got tons of 
pictures.) 


The coffee ceremony, as they call it, is also very nice—the beans are 
roasted and then ground in front of you, then you sit through three 


Costs, we were assured, would be minimal. The group would — cups of espresso-strength stuff. After that, it isn’t as tiring to act as 


negotiate cut-rate round-trip flights and would stay for free in the — a human jungle gym to the orphans. 


ork at an orphanage for kids whose parents died from HIV/AIDS in Ethiopia. Can | go?” 


office/guest house of the orphanage, which was equipped with a 
kitchen and a computer with Internet access. (We didn’t learn until 
later that the kitchen consisted of a refrigerator and sink into which 
water ran only sporadically and the dial-up Internet didn’t work at all.) 

With our objections answered and a needed winter-term credit 
for Shane in the offing, we had been worn down. 

He would fly to Ethiopia on January 12. 

At the beginning, things were touch and go. 

We dropped him at Dulles International Airport and foolishly 
told him to text-message or e-mail us when he arrived in Africa 
the next night. We waited for three days to hear from him. At last, 
we received this e-mail: 


Sorry this e-mail has been so delayed—yesterday the Internet cafe 
was closed, and | have no cell phone service at all. We're in safely and 
Settled into the guest house ... The orphans are all incredibly happy 
and vivacious and love meeting new people. Yesterday two kids told 
me they loved me, and everyone gives tons of hugs. I’m slowly pick- 
ing up some rudimentary Amharic phrases which have been helpful. 
Addis is HUGE, dusty, and poor. Everyone on the street stares at us. 
I’ve only seen two white people aside from our group since l’ve been 
here, and that includes our trip to the embassy to register. Most are 
friendly and helpful though. I’ve determined | don’t really like injera, 
which is the crepe-consistency dish that makes up the base of almost 
all traditional cuisine, but there are plenty of western options in the 
restaurants. Food is SO CHEAP—as in about a dollar an entree! 


The next night we received the middle-of-the-night phone call. 
About $120 was taken from his backpack in the guesthouse. Shane 
ended up borrowing money from a fellow volunteer to tide him 
over. With no ATMs, procuring cash (usually from a Visa debit 
card) was always an adventure. For a few days, he had no money 
at all. We never spoke by phone again but corresponded by e-mail 


via internet cafe. A few excerpts: 
We're doing fine over here, spending our mornings mostly relaxing 


and cooking, and afternoons and evenings with the kids. (With the 
occasional late-night pit stop at the Central Bar and Restaurant.) 


Summer 2008 


Two days ago, | had to stay in bed because | felt very sick—(I think | 
might have screwed up on the no local water directive somehow.) | made 
a quick enough recovery to be able to come out to dinner that night 
though. We went to the Zebra Grille, with the motto “Good food Good 
mood,” and it actually lived up. | had delicious Lamb Kebobs and fries. 


And finally: 


| was wondering how you would feel about sponsoring a kid here 
named Seyfe as my birthday present. It’s $360 a year, but this kid is 
So Incredible and doesn’t yet have a sponsor as most of the others do. 
He’s also blind in one eye, and I’m looking into a fundraiser to pay for 
his surgery, since as it stands now, he can’t attend school because 
he can’t see the blackboard. He's on the quiet side but you can just 
feel the happiness radiating from him when he receives love. He's 
very dark for an Ethiopian, thin, devoutly religious. (He came to Selamta 
from a monastery where he was helping the priests, where he incurred 
his eye injury from a burning ember), loves my necklace and his whistle, 
and tries to keep up in soccer despite his handicap. 


We agreed to sponsor Seyfe, somewhat relieved that interna- 
tional adoption rules were such that Shane couldn't sneak him 
home on his lap, Lucy-style. 

Jetlagged and, no doubt, skinnier than ever, our son returned 
directly to Oberlin in one piece in early February. (The hand- 
crafted Ethiopian coffee ceremony tray, alas, did not.) It didn't 
take him long to dive back into the scholastic soup of sophomore 
vear, but I fear Africa has stolen his heart. | too have been turned 
on to all things African—La Colombe’s new Afrique coffee, the 
Pennsylvania-based Echoes Foundation that assists kids in 
Ueanda, Dave Eggers’ sensational novel What is the What? 

Shane is already talking about a return trip to Addis Ababa next 
vear, and my husband talks about joining him. As for me, | was 
more than satisfied with my son’s bone-crushing hue when he 


came home for spring break. @ 


Adapted from an article that appeared in Main Line Life, where 
Caroline O'Halloran is the Lifestyles editor. 
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woke this morning with a jolt, as I always do after traveling. 

Which city is this? When is the bus leaving? Seconds later | 

feel relief. This is home. My own bed. | made it here safely once 
again. I listen to the familiar sounds of traffic starting to buzz on 
my street, a busy commercial one on the west side of Manhattan. 

[ recall the sound that woke me yesterday at 7 a.m. A man’s 
voice, over an outdoor loudspeaker, intoning the words of the “Great 
Leader’ of the country where | slept. At 8 a.m. the broadcast 
changed to a woman singing, perhaps patriotic songs. The sound 
of traffic was missing, since there were very few cars. 

Although the daytime temperature hovered near zero degrees 
Celsius, my window in the Yangakkdo Hotel was open. I'd had 
almost no sleep the previous night, as the window in the oppres- 
sively hot room was sealed. The hotel had heated only the areas 
in use, and | appreciated the effort of our hosts to ensure the com- 
fort of their honored guests. In a country where many people have 
no heat at all, it was with some trepidation and guilt the next day 
that | asked to have my window unlocked. 

The 46 hours | spent in North Korea with the New York Phil- 
harmonic evinced a study of the sounds of opening. First were 
the hundreds of camera shutters on the tarmac of the airport in 
Pyongyang. The media of the world, many arriving on our special 
747 flight, set up to greet us. Despite earlier warnings that pic- 
tures would not be allowed at the airport, we all took out our own 
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first view of the deceased “Great Leader” Kim I]-sung. His portrait 
adorns the airport terminal, as it does nearly every other important 
building in this nation. Every home, classroom, and workplace 
displays his image alongside a portrait of his son, Kim Jong-il, 
known as the “Dear Leader.” Nothing else can be hung on those 
particular walls, out of respect. 

The next sound I acutely observed was the voice of the “minder” 
(or interpreter, as he introduced himself) speaking with one of my 
colleagues in the bus seat behind me on the way to the hotel. 
We had been prepped to expect these escorts with us at all times. 
The minder commented on my colleague’s name, referencing 
the historic British revolutionary figure Guy Fawkes. Guy didn't 
know the name, and the minder seemed surprised. “But isn't he a 
famous person in freedom?” he asked. | interpreted his use of the 
word “freedom” as a noun to identify the world outside of North 
Korea, though he may have been using it only to label a subject 
he had studied in school. The moment heightened my sense of 
the huge gulf between our two nations. It also triggered a feeling 
constantly present during my visit: sadness. Sadness in knowing 
that the basic needs of humans are not always met. 

Arrival at the five-star hotel was a shock after the luxurious 
accommodations we'd experienced in Hong Kong, Shanghai, Beijing, 
and ‘Taiwan earlier in our Asian tour. The walk down the bare cor 
ridor, with its stained carpeting and shadowy doorways, led to a 


shabby, dormitory-style room. | left it, eagerly, minutes later. 
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[hat evening, in the name of cultural exchange, we were treated 
to a performance of some of North Korea's best national arts troupes. 
Dancers, gorgeously costumed, and musicians mixing Asian and 
Western instruments performed with great skill and professional- 
ism, earning our enthusiastic applause. Gathering for their final 
bow, the performers applauded us back, in what | assumed to be 
the custom. It was charming, since many times as a performer I'd 
been tempted myself to applaud an audience of good listeners. 

Afterward, the Korea Performing Arts Exchange Society present- 
eda lavish banquet. Our 13-course dinner featured mostly Western- 
style entrees, with some quirky variations, such as pheasant-ball 
soup. Everything was delicious. We were impressed that the kitchen 
could prepare salmon for 300 people without overcooking it. We 
shared laughter and details of our lives with our lively minder, for- 
getting for a short time the realities of this remote nation. Once again, 
guilt was a pervading feeling, as we were conscious of revelations 
in the worldwide media that people were starving in North Korea. 

The next morning opened with an early dress rehearsal, taped 
before a full dress audience, and was followed by a “recommend- 
ed’ trip to the Korean Central History Museum. We toured only 
half of the museum, which was modest and unheated, with our 
guide, who was disappointed not to have had more time with us. 
I was also frustrated, as we covered the early history of the Korean 
peninsula, but not the more recent developments, which would 
have been interesting from her point of view. 

We arrived at the East Pyongyang Grand Theater that evening 


with a great sense of anticipation. A worldwide live broadcast in 


any country puts every musician into a highly focused state of 


mind. At the same time, we were grateful for this unusual oppor- 
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tunity to play freely, with repertoire chosen by our conductor to 
reflect the occasion. | 

The concert, the sound of an opening of cultural relations 
between two countries in conflict, went beautifully. The audience 
applause, their warm reply to our gesture of hope and peace, 
encouraged the set of planned encores. | was able to sit and listen 
onstage, since the celesta was not required. The orchestra played 
Bernstein's Overture to “Candide” without a conductor, and I sensed 
our listeners were impressed in a new way, appreciating the virtu- 
osity of such a feat. 

When the maestro returned to conduct the wistful Korean folk 
song Arirang, a very special calm came over the audience. | allowed 
myself to get lost in the feeling of their attention and the gentle 
sound of the music, which was in such contrast to the exuberan- 
cy of the Gershwin and Bernstein pieces we'd played earlier. It 
went on and on, giving all of us time to revel in the plaintive tune, 
the lush sounds, and the awareness of musicians and audience 
listening together. Sitting there, | became emotional to the point 
of tears. Looking out at the rows of people, I could see one of the 
impassive-faced men in his blue suit wiping tears from his eyes, 
the ever-present image of his leader pinned to his lapel. 


When the music ended, the standing ovation was amazing—not 


just a deferential response, but more like a dam breaking to reveal 


a flood of emotion. | caught the eyes of a woman in a red tra- 
ditional dress, and we nodded to each other—a true connection 
without words. Bow after bow followed until it seemed time to let 
everyone depart. We got partially offstage when we saw that the 
entire audience was waving to us. It seemed they had realized we 
were leaving for good and wanted to say goodbye. The orchestra 
waved back, sure of only one thing. We had played our hearts out, 
and that sound was heard in the hearts of these people. Politics 
aside, this music was an opening of the most important kind. And 
that opening gave way finally not to a sound, but to the sight of 


hundreds of hands waving to each other. @ 


Other Oberlin Conservatory alumni who performed in Pyongyang in 
February were violinists Lisa GiHae Kim ‘96, Kuan-Cheng Lu ‘02, 


and former student Duoming Ba. 


\ performance by North Korean dancers and musi- 


cians (left) was a highlight of the tour for man 


members of the New York Philharmonic (above). 
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Oberlin’s Creativity & 
2 Leadership project links 
brilliant ideas with the 


tools of entrepreneurship. 


By Aaron Mucculio ’02 


Differently 


he capital city of Rabat, Morocco, 
usual complexities of society, commerce, and culture. 
Tourists scout the local bazaars for all sorts of hand- 
made goods, including rugs, exquisitely made, that 


support female artisans in rural villages—but at 


that mostly benefit the middlemen. 
\lia Kate ’O8 met 


non-profit organization during a semester abroad. | 


prices 
those rug merchants while working for a 
ascinated by 
the rug-buying exchange (browsing rugs and negotiating prices 
can take hours as buyers handle the fabrics, drink tea with the 
merchants, and discuss the history of the patterns), she repeat- 
edly asked questions about the rugs’ production, questions that 
the merchants couldn't answer. 


\fter talking with the villagers 


herself, she wondered something else: why couldn't the weavers 


keep more of the money made from their work? 


Kate returned to Oberlin in the fall of 2007 convinced that the 


right business plan could benefit the Moroccan weavers, but she 


had neither the guidance nor start-up money to move forward. 


[hen a professor pointed her toward a new initiative at 
Oberlin aimed at two things: encouraging students to try their 
ideas and connecting them w ith the resources to put thet plans 


Into action 


hums with the 


Launched by a $1.1 million grant from the Burton D. Morgan 
and Ewing Marion Kauffman foundations in 2006, Oberlin’s new 
Creativity & Leadership project puts together an interdiscipli- 
classes, symposia, and 


nary toolbox of funding opportunities, 


alumni expertise—all in an effort to ee student ventures. At 
Oberlin, entrepreneurship is seen as a way of connecting aca- 
demic pursuits, passion, social concerns, dt business in ways 
that bring about positive change. 

It's been a pertect fit for Kate. 
fit for Oberlin. 


\nd it’s proving to be a pertect 


Shifting Definitions 
Kicking off a two-day entrepreneurship symposium in February 
designed to celebrate the launch of the Creativity & Leadership 


project, Jerry Greenfield ‘73, co-founder of Ben and Jerry's 


Homemade, was asked what at Oberlin had prepped him to 


blend a successful business with social and environmental stew 
ardship. 


“Nothing specific,” he replied. “It was more the atmosphere ol 


social activism, breaking rules, not paying attention to conven 


tional thinking, 


and not having to do things the way they have 


always been done.” 
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By Marvin Krislov 
President of Oberlin College 


I Yours 
OBERLIN 1833-2008 
May 25, 2008 


Finney Chapel, Oberlin, Ohio 


Good Morning! 


Thank you for joining me this morning. I would like to 
take a moment to acknowledge and thank the members of 
the Oberlin College Board of Trustees, as well as the hon- 
orary Oberlin trustees who are in the audience. Would you 


please stand up? 


I am honored and humbled to be standing before you today 
giving my first Presidential Address at my first Oberlin 
Commencement. Since I arrived here last summer, I have, 
as you can imagine, been extremely busy with my duties. 


Time has flown past. 


My family and I have been getting to know the College, 
the Conservatory of Music, the City of Oberlin, and north- 
east Ohio. We have come to feel at home in this diverse and 
vibrant community. I thank you all for the warm welcome 


you have given us. 


Long before we moved here, I believed I knew something 
about Oberlin. That knowledge began with my parents. My 
father and mother were Cleveland natives. We often drove 
up from Lexington, Kentucky, where I was raised, to visit 
relatives and friends in the Cleveland area. My parents 
admired Oberlin’s traditions of academic excellence, inclu- 
sion, and social justice. Their admiration was so strong that 
when I was finishing high school, they often suggested I 
should attend Oberlin. Being a typical teenager, I listened 


closely to my parents, then chose to go to elsewhere. 


Years later, after gathering considerable life experience and 
working at the University of Michigan, I thought I knew 
quite a bit more about Oberlin. I knew of its history as the 
first college in the United States to offer access to higher 
education to worthy students regardless of their gender or 
race. I knew Oberlin was recognized for academic excel- 
lence in the arts, social sciences, and hard sciences. I knew 
it had a great Conservatory of Music and a stellar artistic 
tradition. In summary, I knew the things a fairly well- 
informed person working in higher education could rea- 


sonably be expected to know about Oberlin. 


Looking back now, I realize how little I knew about this 
amazing place. I was an outsider, not Oberlin’s 14th presi- 
dent, still relatively new, standing in this lovely Chapel 
named for Oberlin’s second president, the great revivalist 
Charles Grandison Finney. 


Being a relatively new president has certain advantages. My 


position and my work over the past 10 months have given 


me a unique perspective on this College and community. 


While my outsider’s view is still fresh, I have had the privi- 
lege of experiencing Oberlin College in several roles—as 
its president, as a teacher of politics, and as an involved 


citizen of this community. 


Today I want to share some observations and thoughts 
gathered from each of those perspectives. I will also speak 
about some of the exciting initiatives that are under way 
on campus and in our community. But before I do that, it 


is my duty to brief you on the state of Oberlin College. 


I am happy to report that from every perspective, I see a 
College, a Conservatory, and a community that are strong 


and growing stronger. 


No other college in the country offers Oberlin’s excellence 
in the liberal arts and sciences, combined with a world-class 
Conservatory of Music and an internationally renowned 
teaching art museum. In Oberlin, we enjoy a big-city level 


of cultural life in a small-town setting. 


Every day, my appreciation for the vitality and remarkable 
history of the College and the Conservatory grows. So does 
my esteem for our faculty, students, and graduates. I feel 
incredibly fortunate to be part of this institution. In this, 
Oberlin’s 175th year, we can take pride in celebrating the 
extraordinary achievements of our past. We must also work 
together to meet the challenges and seize the opportuni- 
ties of the present, and to ensure that Oberlin will flourish 


far into the future. 


I am delighted to report that we are meeting the goals laid 
out in Oberlin’s Strategic Plan. The College and the 
Conservatory of Music have had outstanding admissions 
years. The College of Arts and Sciences had a record-high 
number of applicants. The Conservatory’s applicant pool 
was very large, and the quality exceptionally high. Diversity 
is also rising. In the coming school year, we will enroll a 
record-high number of Latino students. Minority enroll- 
ment will increase to 20 percent, from 19.1 percent this 
past academic year. We are also retaining a higher percent- 
age of incoming students and are graduating students more 
expeditiously. And we are committed to keeping those 
trends going. 


Oberlin’s endowment is doing well, although our endow- 
ment per student still lags behind many of our peer schools, 


and must be improved. On the financial front, I’m also 


thrilled to report that the percentage of alumni who give 


to Oberlin has risen from 35.4 percent in fiscal 2004, to 
what we anticipate will be 43 or 44 percent in the current 
fiscal year. That support is critically important for Oberlin. 
I thank our alums and friends for their generosity, and 

I encourage your classmates and friends to support the 


College and our students. 


Academic excellence remains our top priority. Oberlin’s 
faculty is very strong. In keeping with Oberlin’s tradition, 
they are exceptional teacher-scholars. The number of Oberlin 
students winning major fellowships attests to the strength of 
our teaching. This year, four graduating seniors have been 
awarded Fulbright Fellowships. Other students have won the 
Goldwater, Udall, Truman, Watson, and Compton Mentor 
Fellowships. I congratulate them on their achievements and 


wish them great success in their chosen fields. 


Oberlin College is also working to build on our traditional 
strength in student/faculty research. The College recently 
received a $1.5 million, five-year grant from the Mellon 
Foundation that will be used to support student/faculty 
research and to provide research funds for recently tenured 
faculty. 


Earlier this year, the College also established the Oberlin 
Research Fellows Program, continuing an initiative previ- 
ously funded by the Federal Government. Our program 
offers faculty-mentored research experiences and prepara- 
tion for graduate study to students who are low-income, 
the first in their family to attend college, and/or from 
groups underrepresented in higher education. This initia- 
tive was made possible by the financial support of John 
Rogers Jr., the founder of Ariel Capital Management Cor- 
poration in Chicago and son of civil rights pioneer Jewel 
Stradford Lafontant, who graduated from Oberlin in 1943. 


The Research Fellows program is the latest addition to 
Oberlin’s long tradition of undergraduates and faculty col- 
laborating on research. That tradition includes Charles 
Martin Hall, who made history in 1886 when he invented a 
process for inexpensively producing aluminum, the most 
widely used metal of the modern era. Hall’s discovery came 
from working closely with his teacher and mentor, 


Professor of Chemistry Frank Fanning Jewett. 


Oberlin is also working to enhance our science programs. 
In fall 2007, the College received a grant of $541,000 from 
the National Science Foundation Scholarships through 


its Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics — 
or S-STEM— program. This is designed to strengthen the 
preparation of U.S. students majoring in science. Oberlin 
chose to focus on computation and modeling to increase 
the number of Oberlin science majors proficient in these 


critical tools. 


The first group of talented S-STEM Scholars was selected this 
spring and includes students majoring in computer science, 


mathematics, neuroscience, physics, and 3-2 engineering. 


As many of you know, Oberlin also has a long tradition of 
international involvement. Our students come from all 
over the world. I have been impressed by the efforts of our 
students to educate the campus community about issues in 
their homelands and the way they organize relief for their 
families and countrymen in times of need. I was honored a 
few months ago to participate in the centennial celebration 
for Oberlin Shansi, which has evolved over the past century 
into one of the leading educational exchange programs in 


the country. 


As president, I have traveled to Turkey, Israel, and England 
meeting with alumni. This summer, I will visit the Conser- 
vatory’s summer training program for singers, pianists, 
instrumentalists, and students of the liberal arts in Arezzo, 
Italy. 


This has also been a banner year for the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum. This year the Allen welcomed almost 40,000 
visitors to its exhibitions and programs. We are very 
pleased to say that thanks in part to a new curator, whose 
primary responsibility is assisting faculty and students, the 
museum attracted 174 classes from 26 departments across 
the curriculum—that’s nearly 4,000 students regularly 
using the museum as a resource for learning and research 


in their classes. 


I am also pleased to report that physical education and 
athletics are thriving at Oberlin. Over half our student 
body took part in varsity or club sports in the past year. On 
the varsity level, it was the most competitively successful 
year for Oberlin athletics since the founding of the North 
Coast Athletic Conference in 1984. 


Our athletic teams won conference championships, earned 
All-American and Academic All-American awards, and 


represented Oberlin at the NCAA championships. Club 


sports are also a robust program thanks to the drive and 
commitment of our students. We recently announced new 
measures providing club sports athletes with better med- 
ical care, training facilities, and transportation. During 
the winter, many students, faculty, and staff, including me, 
took part in OB Fit, a new program promoting health and 


wellness for everyone. 


Oberlin also faces many challenges. The most formidable, 
perhaps, is in the area of financial aid, where we are com- 

mitted to investing heavily. Earlier this year, we launched 

a new initiative designed to insure access to Oberlin for 


students from America’s most disadvantaged families. 


Other pressing issues include facilities maintenance and 
improvement, coping with the rising costs of energy and 
healthcare, and further strengthening our faculty. We are 
committed to raising faculty salaries, and are making 


progress on that front. 


Many of these challenges —such as rising costs and the 
constant struggle to maintain aging facilities —are shared 
by all institutions of higher education. Any school that has 
been operating for the past 175 years has some deferred 
maintenance issues. Finney Chapel and the Carnegie 
Building are celebrating their centennials this year. Keep- 


ing them well-maintained is expensive. 


The same holds true for the dormitories and classroom 
buildings erected in the 1950s and 1960s. It is important for 
us to upgrade our residence halls and make them more com- 
fortable. That is a key competitive issue. Prospective students 


place great weight on the quality of housing options. 


The George Morris Jones Field House is one of our most 
pressing facilities concerns. Due to structural safety issues, 
we were forced to close it during the winter. I am sorry to 
say that it does not look like it can be reopened any time 


soon, although we are still exploring all our options. 


While those challenges are significant, they cannot 
obscure the fact that Oberlin is doing well. That quickly 
became clear to me back when I was a candidate for my 
current position, researching Oberlin’s contemporary life 
and its history. The more I learned, the more excited I 
became because Oberlin’s values —its emphasis on excel- 
lence and inclusion and its commitment to social justice — 


are the same values I have cherished throughout my life. 


Oberlin’s mission to promote the study of liberal arts and 


sciences as a path to individual growth and development 
also resonated strongly with me. I am convinced that a liber- 
al arts education is the best way to open students’ minds to 
ideas, people, and cultures. Given the problems our world 


is facing, we urgently need people with strong, open minds. 


I was particularly impressed by Oberlin’s commitment to 
access. For liberal arts education to be effective, young 
people from all economic, social, and cultural backgrounds 
need to experience it together. They also need to engage 
closely with the faculty. I found out that Oberlin’s student- 
faculty ratio is 9 to 1. Its students come from nearly all 50 
states and 44 different countries. When I read those statis- 
tics, I was delighted by the global outreach, diversity, and 


emphasis on teaching they reflect. 


In short, to borrow a phrase from college admissions, I felt 
strongly that Oberlin was a good fit. The presidential search 
process took its course. I was even more impressed with the 
people I met from Oberlin. The powers that be at Oberlin 
evidently felt that I was indeed a good fit, and here we are. 


Since I became Oberlin’s president, I have been immersed 
in all things Oberlin. Living here, I have learned a great 
deal. While some of you may grumble about our Fearless 
campaign, I have found that most Obies, young and old, 
are intrepid. They continue to learn, invent, and innovate 
throughout their lives. Our current students are an adven- 
turous lot, engaged in campus and community life, and 


willing to take intellectual risks. 


They are motivated not by greed or glory, but by the belief 
that they can make the world a better place. 


That belief is rooted in Oberlin’s extraordinarily rich history, 
The Reverend John J. Shipherd and his disciple, Philo P 
Stewart, came here determined to realize their vision of a 
Christian utopia built on faith, learning, and labor. While 
Oberlin today welcomes people of all faiths, during the 
early decades of the 20th century it began evolving into a 


more secular institution. 


But elements of the founders’ vision are still alive. The 
College remains dedicated to academic and artistic excel- 
lence, social engagement, and the willingness to challenge 
conventions. Just as in 1833, when the “collegiate institute” 
first opened its doors, Oberlin is still being shaped by what 
the late Geoffrey Blodgett called a distinctive mix of driv- 


ing scholarly ambition and stubborn moral idealism. 


Those attributes have endured at Oberlin through many 
generations of free-thinking faculty, students, staff, alums, 
and presidents. That approach to Oberlin life can be 
traced back to my predecessor Charles Finney. Finney, 
who I should mention was a lawyer before experiencing 
religious conversion in 1821, wrote in 1851 in his book, 
Finney Systematic Theology, “Free will implies the power of 
originating and deciding our own choices, and of exercis- 
ing Our Own sovereignty, in every instance of choice upon 


moral questions...” 


A fascinating picture relating to Oberlin’s moral character 
now hangs in my outer office, thanks to Dan and Marly 
Merrill. Dan is an emeritus professor of philosophy at 
Oberlin, and Marly is a documentarian and expert on 
Oberlin’s early history. A few weeks ago, they generously 
gave me a print of Benjamin Robert Haydon’s painting 
titled “The Anti-Slavery Society Convention, 1840,” which 
is displayed in the National Portrait Gallery in London. 
The depiction of the distinguished participants at the 
world’s first anti-slavery conference is remarkably detailed. 
One can clearly see the faces of two prominent American 
abolitionists, William Dawes and John Keep. 


Both were Oberlin trustees. They returned from their 
extended visit to Britain with tens of thousands of dollars 
donated to Oberlin College by members of the British 
Anti-Slavery Society. Those funds were desperately needed 
to keep Oberlin solvent. Dawes and Keep also received 
thousands of books, which they shipped back. Those vol- 


umes formed the core of our magnificent library. 


The significant role Oberlin played in the abolitionist 
movement is well-documented, so I will not go into detail 
here. To those of you who are not familiar with Oberlin’s 
early history, I recommend reading Nat Brandt’s fine book, 
The Town That Started the Civil War. 


Oberlin’s blend of scholarly ambition and stubborn moral 
idealism didn’t vanish after slavery was abolished. It 
evolved. Time magazine, in a story that was published in 
October of 1958 about Oberlin’s 125th anniversary, wrote 
about that combination in a paragraph under the subhead: 


“Intransigence and Righteousness.” 


It said, “The college today can look back on some turbulent 
early days. Oberlin was a way station on the Underground 


Railway, and once a sizable faculty mob swarmed 10 miles 


~r 


to freea runaway slave from a U.S. Marshal. Something in 


the air fed intransigence; fire-breathing Feminist Lucy 
Stone was a graduate (1847), and later Oberlin’s rich soil of 
righteousness produced the Anti-Saloon League. Present- 
day manifestations are less obvious: a bluntly worded faculty 
defense of academic freedom, a tone of ineffable moral 
superiority in the student newspaper’s lectures to the col- 


lege administration.” 


While the history is not entirely accurate, the point is 
clear. Oberlin’s people still believed in 1958 that they knew 
what was right. They were not afraid to give voice to their 


beliefs, nor to act upon them. 


Six years after the Time article appeared, Aaron Wildavsky, 
the late, great political scientist who taught here from 1958 
to 1962, published a book titled Leadership in a Small Town. 
It is a case study of Oberlin’s local politics. In it, Wildavsky 
wrote that elements of the moral evangelism which had 
shaped Oberlin since its founding persisted: “...especially 

a strong feeling of knowing and doing right, which allowed 
the community to take extreme positions against liquor and 


Masonry and for abolitionism and radical Republicanism.” 


Obviously, things have changed. Oberlin is no longer a dry 

town. People of all faiths and political beliefs live here. 

We are justifiably proud of the historic stand Oberlin took 
against slavery. But we know that prejudice and discrimina- 
tion persist, here and elsewhere. And we are committed to 


fighting them. 


We must honor our history. We also should look at the past 
with a clear, cold eye. We must keep in mind that how his- 
tory is viewed changes over time. Deeds and ideas which 
we, in hindsight, laud and cherish, may not have seemed as 


important to past generations here in Oberlin. 


Let me give you an example. In 1933, the College and town 
celebrated their centennial with a huge parade. It featured 
nearly 100 floats. Event planners hired by the College dic- 
tated the themes for most of these floats. Some depicted 
the settling of Oberlin by Peter Pindar Pease and his family. 
Others showed the evolution of the College and the 
Conservatory. Progress was a recurrent float motif. Charles 
Martin Hall and his invention of the modern process for 
extracting aluminum were portrayed as the pinnacle of 


Oberlin’s academic, scientific, and social genius. 


Consider, however, what the centennial planners did not 
deem worthy of inclusion in their parade. There was no 
float celebrating Oberlin as the first college to admit stu- 
dents of color. There was no float celebrating Oberlin as 
the first college to admit women in a coeducational pro- 
gram alongside men. There was no float celebrating the 
Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, no banner trumpeting Oberlin 
as the “town that started the Civil War.” Quite understand- 
ably, there were no floats about sustainability, climate 


change, or Oberlin’s carbon footprint. 


This year, we are celebrating the 175th anniversary of Oberlin 
College and the City of Oberlin. There will be a number 

of wonderful events in the coming months. We will cele- 
brate Juneteenth, and in the fall, host a Community and 
College Day Picnic and the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 
including the symposium “Race and Resistance, 1858 and 
2008.” As part of the anniversary celebration we will recon- 
nect Oberlin to its arboreal history by planting a disease- 


resistant strain of the American elm in Tappan Square. 


I mentioned the centennial floats not to fault the planners 
or the administration of that time. I am sure they believed 
that what they were doing was right. To me the lessons 
from that history are that we must be careful not to let 
ambition and idealism turn into self-righteousness and 
ideological rigidity. Colleges and communities grow and 
evolve. Oberlin today is a far different place than it was in 
1933. But we still face some of the same challenges, such 

as building a more inclusive society and making sure that 
all worthy students have access to the outstanding liberal 


arts education Oberlin offers. 


It is also important to remember that education is 
Oberlin’s mission. This semester marked my teaching 
debut here. Under the auspices of the politics department, 
I taught a course called Public Education, Policy and Law. 
Seeing Oberlin from a teacher’s perspective reinforced 


my understanding of our central mission. 


My class consisted of 25 juniors and seniors. They were a 
diverse group, coming from across the country and from 

an array of ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds. I 

was impressed by how serious they were about their work. 
They cared about the issues. In fact, they cared more about 
the substance of the course than about getting high grades. 
The group worked well together. The students were very 


supportive of each other. 


I was also impressed by the fact that they were unafraid to 


try a new course being taught by a new president. Some of 
the students had never been exposed to the legal and policy 
issues relating to public education. But they weren't afraid 
to plunge into the material and work hard to understand it. 
I am looking forward to getting to know another group of 
students in the fall semester, when I will teach a course 


called American Democracy —Law and Policy. 


Some of my students will be graduating tomorrow. I have 
encouraged them to keep in touch. One of the greatest 
joys I have as a teacher is getting a note or an e-mail from 
a former student, saying thanks or letting me know what 
they are doing, or just sharing a thought. Those things 


mean the world to me. 


As a president and teacher and a citizen of Oberlin, I’ve 
observed that Oberlin people do stay in touch—with 

each other and with their faculty mentors. I have traveled 
around the country these past months, meeting and talking 
with Oberlin alums. The depth of their feelings for this 
school amazes me. Many alums remain in close touch with 
friends they made as undergraduates. I have also learned 
that a remarkably high percentage of Oberlin graduates 


marry each other. 


I have also been impressed by how much Oberlin’s graduates 
have accomplished in their lives and careers. Regardless 

of their chosen field, they, like alumni in the audience 
today, embody Oberlin’s spirit of inclusion and social 
activism, its insistence on academic and artistic excellence, 
and its great traditions of leadership, innovation, and cre- 
ativity. They have remained involved with Oberlin, and 
they are involved with their communities and a host of 


good causes. I applaud their engagement and yours. 


Like you, I believe in being deeply engaged with one’s 
community, region, and state. My family and I have truly 
enjoyed being active in the Oberlin community. My chil- 
dren have enjoyed having the benefit of strong public 
schools supported by the presence of Oberlin College 
students teaching languages and tutoring through the 
auspices of Oberlin College’s Bonner Center for Service 
and Learning. The Bonner Center also organized the won- 
derful Dr. Seuss Day literacy celebration on March 2. 
Along with two elementary school principals, I had the 
honor of reading to 200 children. Fifty volunteers staffed 


the event and gave away over 170 books. 


There is also an official aspect to our civic engagement. As 


Oberlin’s president, I am determined to build a stronger 
relationship with the City of Oberlin. 


The city and the College are inextricably intertwined. We 
have been since Oberlin was founded 175 years ago. Neither 
can thrive without the other. To that end, we have been 
working together on a number of fronts. Sustainability is 
a top, shared priority. 


As a signatory of the American College and University 
Presidents’ Climate Commitment in 2006, Oberlin College 
is committed to achieving the goal of climate neutrality. 
That means reducing to zero the amount of greenhouse 

gas emissions associated with operating the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Conservatory of Music. 


To do that, we are working with the City of Oberlin to find 
viable alternative energy sources that will provide all citi- 
zens of Oberlin with reliable, cost-effective, and low green- 
house gas-emitting alternatives that will provide the base 
load power we need. We are also cooperating with the City 
of Oberlin on other “green” projects, such as the feasibility 
study for a “College and Community Green Arts District” 
on the east side of Tappan Square. That study should be 


completed by late fall or early winter. 


Oberlin’s engagement with issues related to global warming 
is in keeping with the moral idealism I spoke of earlier. For 
many people here at the College and in the town it is the 


central calling of our time. 


Our students advocate sustainability with great passion. 
During the school year, they held an Ecolympics in which 
residence halls competed to see who could use the least 
amount of energy. A small group of intrepid Obies also 
established the Student Experiment in Ecological Design 
(SEED) House in an 1870s duplex on East Lorain Street. 
Watch for a New York Times story on our SEED House in 
the next few days. [The story appeared on the front page 
of The New York Times on Monday, May 26, 2008.] 


Thanks in large measure to our cutting-edge Environmental 
Studies Program, the College is already putting sustainability 
into action. Local products account for one-third of the food 
served in our dining halls. We host the first car-sharing pro- 
gram in Ohio. Student activity fees subsidize public trans- 


portation. Much of our electricity comes from green sources. 


We will break ground next week on the Conservatory’s new 
Phyllis Litoff Building, the future home of our superb jazz 
studies program. We will be building the most environmen- 


tally advanced music building on any campus in the nation. 


Our environmental initiatives and best practices continue 
to draw national media attention. They were featured in 
late February in the National Wildlife Foundation’s report 
“Higher Education in a Warming World: The Business 
Case for Climate Leadership on Campus.” The report 
explains how institutions are taking steps to reduce green- 
house gas emissions, and argues the business, educational, 
and ethical reasons for environmentally sustainable solu- 
tions. This past September, Oberlin’s environmental 
achievements prompted Sverra magazine, published by the 
Sierra Club, to rank us as number one among America’s 


top 10 coolest— meaning ecologically minded—schools. 


In April, the College hosted the symposium “Climate 
Change Solutions in the Buckeye State and Beyond.” This 
important event focused on finding practical solutions to 
the serious challenges posed by global warming. The sym- 
posium was co-sponsored by Oberlin, the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, the Environmental Defense Fund, the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, and Ohio’s Tomorrow. The 
keynote speaker was Ohio Lieutenant Governor Lee 
Fisher, from our Class of 1973. Lee spoke eloquently about 
the link between economic development and environ- 


mental sustainability. 


Another issue that is currently a hot topic on campus, and 
which concerns me as president, teacher, citizen, and par- 
ent, is access. At Oberlin, we are committed to ensuring 
access to an Oberlin education for all students who meet 
our standards from every walk of life and every socio- 


economic level of society. 


By access, we mean the chance to work, study, and benefit 
from all that you see around you on this beautiful campus. 
Oberlin is a highly selective and academically rigorous 
institution. The breadth and depth of the educational and 
cultural experiences we offer rivals or surpasses that of 
many small universities. Thanks to the great strength of 
our faculty, we are recognized leaders in many fields. The 
Conservatory’s faculty is filled with performer-teachers 
who have international reputations. Having such excellent 
people and such excellent programs is an Oberlin tradition. 


The price for maintaining Oberlin’s excellence is high. 


Yet, Oberlin is also a recognized national leader in provid- 
ing access and financial aid to worthy students. We have a 
long-standing commitment of providing financial resources 
to students who would otherwise not be able to pursue an 
Oberlin education. We meet the full, demonstrated finan- 
cial need of every admitted student through a combination 
of grants, scholarships, student loans, and income earned 


from on-campus jobs. 


Allow me to give you some facts and figures. About 70 
percent of our students receive need-based financial aid. 
Oberlin ranks 57th in endowment size in the nation among 
private colleges and universities, yet we are 22nd in finan- 
cial aid spending per student. This academic year, Oberlin 
spent $41.3 million on financial aid, a 280-percent increase 
compared to just 14 years ago. That total is equivalent to 
28 percent of our operating budget, a ranking among the 
very highest of any college or university in the country. 
The average financial aid package totals $25,000, with an 
institutional grant averaging from 75 percent to 85 percent 


of the total award. 


In March, Oberlin’s Board of Trustees agreed to launch the 
Oberlin Access Initiative. It eliminates the annual loan 
requirements for those members of the incoming class of 
2012 who are eligible to receive federally-funded Pell 
Grants. In addition, the new policy will extend to all cur- 


rent, Pell-eligible students returning to Oberlin this fall. 


The Pell Grant program provides need-based grants to 
low-income students to promote access to postsecondary 
education. We chose Pell Grant eligibility as the bench- 
mark for selecting students who will receive loan relief 
because it is a standard indicator of high financial need. It 
is calculated using a uniform, well-accepted methodology, 
and it is verifiable. 


Eliminating loans for the approximately 70 Pell-eligible 
students expected to matriculate this summer was made 
possible by a $1.2 million pledge from trustee Clyde 
McGregor, a 1974 graduate. These incoming students will 
be known as McGregor Scholars. We are working to build 


an endowment to sustain the Oberlin Access Initiative in 


perpetuity. 


Students who qualify for the Pell Grant program come 
from families that are among the most disadvantaged in 


American society. Nearly 12 percent of current Oberlin 


students qualify for Pell Grants. The majority of families 


receiving Pell assistance earn less than $35,000 a year. 


If there were but one thing I could ask you to do for 
Oberlin, it would be to help provide needy students access 
to Oberlin’s unrivaled combination of academic, artistic, 
and musical excellence. Help them have the opportunity to 
work with the amazing teacher-scholars who fill our faculty. 
Help them have the opportunity to experience Oberlin’s 
rich, vibrant culture. By doing that, you will help open all 
our students’ minds to ideas, people, and cultures they 
might never have experienced on their own. Learning to 
see life from other people’s perspectives is the quintes- 


sence of an Oberlin education. 


Thanks to generous contributions from our alumni, the 
Oberlin Access Initiative is growing and will eventually 
become self-sustaining. I believe this is a cause Obies 


from across the ages would support. 


One final observation before I conclude. As someone new 
to Oberlin, as a president, as a teacher, and as an engaged 
citizen, I have noticed that Oberlin people sometimes do 
not always focus on the positive aspects of Oberlin. Maybe, 
as Time magazine suggested, there is something in the air 
that not only feeds intransigence but fosters cynicism. But 
as president, teacher, and citizen, I would be remiss if I 

did not point out that Oberlin and Oberlin graduates have 
changed history in profound ways. You here today carry 


on our legacy of excellence and idealism. 


I will leave you with words spoken by our Commencement 
speaker from 1965. 


“I can never come to this campus without a deep sense 
of appreciation and gratitude for all that this great 
institution has done for the cultural, political, and social 
life of our nation and the world. By all standards of 
measurement, Oberlin is one of the great colleges, not 


only of our nation, but of the world.” 


The speaker was Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. I believe his 
words are as true today as when they rang across Tappan 
Square 43 years ago. It is our duty to make them ring true 


for generations to come. 


Thank you. 


hat attitude extends beyond Oberlin. Nonprofits are adopt- 
ing more and more of the practices of their for-profit colleagues. 
Businesses, meanwhile, have seen the benefits—and necessity 

—of adding social missions to their bottom lines. “Think differ- 
ently is just as often a rallying cry outside of academia as it is 
inside, as enterprises of all stripes constantly re-tool. 

“The pace of change is relentless, so much so that change is 
the only constant,” said symposium speaker Michael Alexin '79, 
vice president of softlines product design and development at 
Target Corporation. The corporate climate faces new challenges 
in a world that is more interconnected, well-informed, and 
concerned with social justice and the environment, he added. 
“Companies need to adapt or go the way of the horse and buggy.” 


More relevant for Oberlin, many of today’s students are less 


hung up on classic job definitions. Career choices are less about 
selecting among business, non-profit, or governmental work, and 
more about the job's outcome: that is, how many people will a 
particular organization help? 

“We want Oberlin students to know that whatever they want 
to do is possible, that we value it, and that they should prepare 
themselves to do it very well,” says Andrea Kalyn, associate dean 
of the Conservatory of Music and director of the Creativity & 
Leadership (C&L) project. That means applying the liberal-arts 
attitude to missions that once seemed disparate—like marketing 
ice cream while looking out for the environment, or maximizing 


profits for rural weavers. 

Still, getting Oberlin students to plunge into a pool marked 
“entrepreneurship” can be a tough sell. The solution? “We let the 
students drive the process,’ says Kalyn. Since every idea, every 
project, and every scholar is different, providing a mix of struc- 
tured classes, funding opportunities, and regular exposure to pro- 
fessionals in the field—oftentimes alumni—lets students find 
their own way to meet their unique needs. 

“Historically, entrepreneurship has been the purview of busi- 
ness schools,” Kalyn adds. “Oberlin is pushing the break with tra- 
dition a little further. Our project is premised on the recognition 
of Oberlin students as inherently entrepreneurial. The role of the 
Creativity & Leadership project is simply to facilitate and expe- 
dite the realization of that entrepreneurial spirit.” 

Kate’s experience is illustrative. Before Morocco, she had devel- 
oped skills and interests from classes and activities of her own 
choosing. Her exploratory drive then took her to northern Africa 
for two semesters. Back at Oberlin for her senior year, she took a 
C&L class focused on entrepreneurship in a liberal arts context, 
ethics, and planning and forming partnerships. Kate's vision was 
iow crystallizing. Perhaps she could bring the bazaar experience 
o America, both to sell rugs and promote a sort of cultural 
exchange. Structuring the business in a different way could max- 


mize payment to the weavers. Planning it correctly would keep 


he business sustainable. 


Armed with more knowledge—and confidence that her goals 
ievable—Kate applied for and landed a small C&L travel 
grant. She returned to Morocco during winter term to establish sup- 
ply chains and handle logistics. But due to her projects laroe scale, 


push, which came from Oberlin in \pril in 


Vere ac 


he needed one more 
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. of a competitive, panel-reviewed, $20,000 fellowship. 


Alia Kate ’08 met Moroccan rug merchants while working for a non- 
profit organization during a semester abroad. She wondered why 
the weavers themselves weren't profiting more from their work. 
With a $20,000 C&L fellowship from Oberlin, Kate is creating her 
own business, with hopes of maximizing payment to the weavers. 


“C&L gave me the tools and more of the capability to take my 
raw ideas and channel them into something more productive,” 
says Kate. Her business, Kantara Crafts, may have gotten off the 
ground without the support from Oberlin, she says, but probably 
not for years, and on a much smaller scale. Instead, the May 2008 
graduate is mulling over new-business issues such as pricing, mar- 
keting, and billing. 

“Strategizing takes a little more energy and creativity,” says Kate. 
“[’m already thinking of ways to make this a more sustainable 
production, such as building in a co-op experience for college 
students who can travel to Morocco and learn the local culture 
while helping to run the business and lower labor costs. 

Student-run ventures such as Kate's can take on many forms. 
Consider Nat Gelb ‘08, who earned an $8,000 C&L fellowship 
to turn his passion for music into a traveling summer camp pro- 
eram dubbed Rockstarz Clinic. 

“Most kids don’t dream of being in the New York Philharmonic; 
they dream of being rock stars, says Gelb. By taking experienced 
teachers, including recent graduates from the Conservatory, to 
summer camps across the country, where campers can_ play 
music, learn recording techniques, and develop skills such as 
learning to work together in a band, Gelb aims to spark in kids a 
lifelong interest in music. “Music promotes creative expression 
and discipline, yet it is also very social and serves as an excellent 
platform upon which to build friendships,” he says. “Too many 


kids never eet to experience these benetits.” 


The Power of a Network 
From inventor Charles Martin Hall to Broadway and film direc 


tor Julie Taymor, Oberlin alumni have successfully carried out 


the ventures they began in college. And while bright ideas are 
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continually hatched in dorm rooms and dining halls, they seldom 
advance in a vacuum. Today's rising stars, like the Oberlin stu- 
dents before them, benefit from a world-class faculty and an 
ever-broadening alumni family. 

lake Skritter, the brainchild of George Saines ‘08, Nick 
Winter ‘08, and Scott Erickson 09. The trio is creating software 
that helps Chinese-language students learn the visually intensive 
language by writing it out. Users will get instant feedback on 
accuracy. The program will keep track of the characters a user 
knows, and suggest new ones for study. The Skritter approach 
will supplement classroom learning. It’s faster and more flexible 
than workbooks and is far more engaging than selecting preset 
options from computer screens. 

The students—whose combined majors range from computer 
science and East Asian studies to mathematics, economics, and 
even cinema studies—took months to convince one another that 
creating and marketing this type of software wasnt just some 
crazy idea. This left them a long way from a functional product, 
however, and farther yet from a sales plan. Saines and Winter 


picked the brains of their professors, as well as staff in the lan- 


guage programs. Ideas bounced back and forth about technica 
feasibility, marketability, and more. They were met with con- 
structive criticism, yet also plenty of encouragement. 

Feeling ready to proceed technically, the trio next needed to 


confront their business inexperience. Efforts by C&L staffers to 


connect them with alumni entrepreneurs were crucial. “Alumni 
have been extraordinarily generous with their time and expert- 
ise, says Saines. “We e-mailed a quick question about market 
research, and an alum called us back in under 10 minutes with 
good advice. Another gave us an hour of his time to go over our 
business plan and talk about financing strategies.” 

The end result was a $30,000 Creativity & Leadership fellowship 
to develop and launch the Chinese Language Software Company. 

“T see the C&L effort as the beginning of a whole new outlook 


and direction for Oberlin,” says Skritter mentor Jon Merril ’84, 


co-founder of Astute Technology. “Oberlin is a great place to be 
when youre very serious about studying, but it can also be iso- 
lated from mainstream advances. This program can change that 


equation by helping to facilitate the network and the advantages 
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of the school.” 

Lauren Abendschein '07, assistant director for entrepreneur- 
ship in the Career Services office, talks almost daily with alum- 
ni about C&L. The feedback is consistently positive, she says. 
“People are willing to be mentors; they're always excited about 
coming to talk and share ideas.” 

Kalyn concurs. “One of the most important elements of this 
program is providing students with diverse models, and we're 
lucky because we have many such models among our alumni.” 

One of those models is Melanie Lenhard Hedler ‘70. A former 
New York City real estate developer, Hedler returned to Lorain 
County in the 1990s and began developing and marketing prod- 
ucts that promote green energy and sustainable agriculture. 
Since January, she has been mentoring six entrepreneurship 
scholars—'the most gratifying experience I've had in a long time. 

“During my first meeting with the students, | put my hardhat 
on the table and said, ‘this is where my Oberlin degree led me,” 
she says. “Then I simply told them my story about my life in cor- 
porate America and in Ohio owning my own business. It’s been 
a privilege to work with these kids who have such a great appetite 
for knowledge of the world outside academia.” 

Alumni provide a key boost to eager students, adds Merril, 
and with a shorter time commitment than one might think. 
“When students are receptive and ready to embark on a new 
enterprise, a simple e-mail and an occasional phone call can 


make all the difference.” 


Just Try Something 

At first, ice cream magnates Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield 
had no manual for how companies could be environmentally 
friendly, nor how to structure a partnership with a local bakery to 


benefit both corporation and community. “We had no idea how 


to mix social ideals with business,” says Greenfield. “So we just 
started trying different things.” 

Such willingness to take risks and learn, adapt, and try again 
is increasingly valued in the corporate world, says Target's Alexin. 
“Forward-looking businesses are realizing the competitive advan- 
tage that comes from hiring creative, imaginative, articulate peo- 


ple,” he says. “It is easier to train someone how to use a business 


“Liberal arts credentials like those provided by Oberlin are being increas- 
ingly appreciated in the business community,” said Michael Alexin '79, a 
vice president at Target Corporation, who offered a keynote speech at 
Inventing the Future, an entrepreneurship symposium held at Oberlin in 
February. Joining him as keynoters were Ben & Jerry’s co-founder Jerry 
Greenfield ’73 and Astute Technology co-founder Jonathan Merril '84 (right). 

The two-day symposium, sponsored by the Creativity & Leadership proj- 
ect, featured more than a dozen entrepreneurial alumni in panel discus- 
sions ranging from music and the arts to energy, finance, and social inno- 
vation. At the far right are panelists Aaron Flagg, executive director of the 


Music Conservatory of Westchester, and Alexandra Samuel "92, CEO of 
Social Signal. 
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Skritter, the brainchild of George Saines '08, 
Nick Winter '08, and Scott Erickson '09, is 
software that helps Chinese-language stu- 


dents learn the visually intensive language by 


writing it out. Users will get instant feedback 
on accuracy. The program will keep track of 
the characters a user knows, and suggest 
new ones for study. The trio received a 
$30,000 C&L fellowship to create the Chinese 
Language Software Company. 


formula than how to think critically.” 

The strength of a project-centered program like C&L is its 
flexibility and inclusiveness. All projects, big and small, are given 
consideration, be they non-profit ventures; full-scale, commer- 
cial enterprises; or early attempts to “just try something.” 

Creativity Fund Grants—small awards of up to $1,500—help 
students experiment and engage with their interests, perhaps 
turning ideas into something more concrete. 

Elisa Saltet, for example, graduated in 2007 with an environ- 
mental studies degree, extensive studies in the Conservatory as a 
cellist, and plans for graduate school. Her real goal, though, Was 
to own a landscape architecture practice. “I needed experience 
running a business, especially understanding the nuances of lead- 
ing a planning firm,” she says. An Entrepreneurship Internship 
allowed Elisa to take an unpaid internship with noted landscape 
artist Walter Cudnohufsky, who offered the mix of mentoring and 
hands-on experience she'll need to break out on her own. 

“We know that Oberlin students are dripping with ideas, says 
Kaly n. We're offering the chance to put those ideas into action. At 
the same time, we're giving them opportunities to build skills and 
make connections that will help them in whatever they do after 


Oberlin.” 


Jonathan Merril '84 


Jerry Greenfield '73 


Scott Erickson 09 


Conservatory senior Scott Chowning ‘08 used a Conservatory 
Initiative Grant to explore making music in nontraditional 
spaces—specitically in the ledges and caves of Hocking Hills, 
Ohio. By pairing instruments with computer-based tools, he and 


Evan Adams ‘09 were able to study changes in reverberation and 


echoes within a variety of spaces. The project, Chowning said, 
helped them gain skills “to produce future installations and per- 
formances within nontraditional spaces and further our careers 


as electro-acoustic musicians. 


On campus, Clara Brasseur ‘08 and Amy Caes 08 curated an 
art exhibit in April illustrating how artists use self-representa- 
tions as a way of exploring transmasculine identities. By winning 
a small Creativity Fund Grant and a PoGo Family Foundation 
Grant, the pair was able to add an extra component—a catalogue 
that can be accessed outside of Oberlin. “The catalogue was a 


crucial aspect of the project,” says Brasseur. “Because while 


exhibits have displayed self-representations by trans artists, there 
is little circulated documentation of these showings.” 
Cher-Wenn Dewitt ‘10 says a C&L Internship Stipend ulti- 
mately helped frame her career goal: to create an NGO to 
improve health infrastructures in underdeveloped countries. She 


plans to spend the 2008-09 school year in Kenya, where she vol- 


unteered with a medical relief group during winter term. It's an 
idea sparked by her work last summer with a disaster relief non- 


profit in New York—funded by the C&L stipend. “Realizing | 


iad the organizational capacities to pursue a plan like this was 


something | had never thought about before the grant,” she says. 


So What is Going On? 
Innovation and self-reliance have been part of Oberlin’s tradition 
since settler Peter Pinder Pease began clearing land more than 
175 vears ago. Today, the City of Oberlin boasts no fewer than six 
alumni-run businesses, and throughout the country, Oberlin- 
degreed entrepreneurs abound in business, health care, the arts, 
the environment, and more. 

“What we keep hearing from the many creative entrepreneurs 
Oberlin has produced is that the ability to take risks, to be imag- 
inative, and to think across interdisciplinary boundaries is essen- 


tial to being a successful entrepreneur, says Oberlin President 


Marvin Krislov. “That’s why this program is such a great fit for 


Oberlin. Our students are not afraid to take intellectual risks, 
pursue bold ideas, or think beyond the confines of academic dis- 
ciplines. They are very creative, intensely curious, and willing to 


travel all over the world in pursuit of knowledge.” 


“What is your brilliant idea?” reads a poster that Abendschein 


For much more about the Creativity & Leadership project at 
Oberlin, including a video featuring Greenfield, Alexin, Merril, and 
others, visit 


Interested in becoming an internship host, donor, or mentor? 
Contact creativity@oberlin. edu to learn more. 


displays while promoting C&L to students in April. The ideas roll 
in: a community music session in Tappan Square that encour- 
ages the use of clotheslines instead of dryers, an environmental 
program for a student's former middle school, and a brewing 
cooperative that uses locally grown barley and hops, and whose 
beer sales support social CauliSes: 

“Entrepreneurship has always been one of the defining fea- 
tures of Oberlin students,” says Associate Professor and Chair of 
Environmental Studies John Petersen. “Our students do not 
accept the status quo. They are risk takers in the most positive 
sense, and they create ideas, organizations, institutions, and 


movements where none previously existed. @ 


Aaron Mucculio is a freelance writer and web designer in Oberlin. 
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What's in the Toolbox? 


Entrepreneurship may be the driving concept of the Creativity & 
Leadership Program, but what’s equally important is that stu- 


dents steer themselves. “We want to create processes and struc- 


tures that allow for students to develop their ventures, but we 
don't want to get in their way,” says project director and Conser- 
vatory Associate Dean Andrea Kalyn. C&L offers varied opportu- 


nities for students to tap into campus resources: 


Funding 

a Graduating seniors—working individually or in teams—can 
apply for up to $30,000 in seed money to launch their ventures 
through the C&L Fellowship program. Students must present a 
complete business plan and propose it to a panel of faculty, staff, 


alumni, and northeast Ohio entrepreneurs. 


a Grants of up to $6,000 help Conservatory and double-degree 
students fund innovative winter-term projects related to their pro- 
fessional development. Through this program, known as CIGSIE 
(Conservatory Initiative Grants Supporting Imagination and Excel- 
lence), students have recorded CDs, planned and carried out concert 


tours, and explored aspects of musical creation and performance. 
m Creativity Fund grants of up to $1,500 are ideal for students in 
the early stages of developing an entrepreneurial idea. Grants are 


open to students of all class years and majors. 


a Students who take on no pay Ol low pay internships can apply 
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for internship stipends to help cover living expenses. Internship 
placements this summer include the Baryshnikov Arts Center 


and the environmental building supply company Green Depot. 


Coursework 

a An Introduction to Entrepreneurship draws on guest speakers 
and case studies to inspire students to identify their own entre- 
preneurial aspirations and to think about the issues involved in 


creating and running a venture. Musicians have additional spe- 
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cialized options: one class in the Conservatory tackles the logisti- 


cal and business sides of touring, while another teaches the nuts- 


and-bolts of establishing a freelance artistic career. Courses on 


grant writing and launching a venture will be introduced this fall. 


Entrepreneurship Scholars 

= An expansion of Oberlin’s popular Business Scholars Program, 
the newly renamed Oberlin Connect program now offers a sepa- 
rate track for would-be entrepreneurs. This intensive, multi-city, 
winter-term project matches Entrepreneurship Scholars with 
alumni in business and other fields who have started their own 
ventures. 


Guest Speakers and Workshops 

® Open to the Oberlin community are guest lectures given by 
entrepreneurs in all fields, including the arts, business, health 
care, environmental sustainability, and more. Workshop topics 


include erant w riting and business plan development. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


SUPPORTING OBERLIN THROUGH AN ESTATE GIFT 


Sleepless Nights for 
Future Oberlin Students! 


Do you remember your days and nights in Oberlin and how 


hard you studied? How you hoped your professors would call 


on you and then worry when they did? The late night talks with 
friends? The staggering variety of choice in classes and events? 


You can provide tomorrow’s students with the same Oberlin 
education you received through a gift from your estate. 


Oberlin is deeply grateful for the generosity of those listed below. Their estate gifts received this year 
range in size from $1,000 to $1 million, thus assuring sleepless Oberlin nights for generations to come. 


Mrs. Charlotte W. Barnes ’26 
Martha Betley (Parent ’82) 

The Reverend Robert L. Butler ’48 
Miss Janet S. Byrne '38 

Miss Janice W. Carkin ’37 

Ms. Marilyn A. Domer Ph.D. ’48 
Miss June M. Eppink ’46 

Dr. Arthur W. Freidinger M.D. ’39 
Mr. John E. Gabriel (Friend) 

Mr. Erwin N. Griswold ’25 

Mr. H. V. N. Hilberry ’21 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Hitchcock '25 
Mrs. Alice B. Hoon '36 

Natalie K. Hopkins '40 

Dr. John L. Huston '42 

Mrs. Elinor M. Irvin '30 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Jaeckle '36 

Mr. Robert H. Kernohan '35 
Col. Erwin T. Koch (Friend) 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Kondorossy '34 
Mrs. Louise M. Lee ’32 
Mr. Dennis J. Lindsay ’38 


Ms. Juliet G. Luke 
(Myron H. Luke ’29) 


Mrs. Ruth H. Lyle '26 

Mr. Norman C. Martin '22 

Dr. Lewis V. McCarty ’41 

Mr. Charles T. Miller ’43 

Dr. Aznive Nersessian '25 

Mr. Robert G. Owen '41 

Mrs. Margaret G. Papworth '41 
Mrs. Florence A. Patterson ’40 
Mrs. Ruth R. Peters '35 

Miss Alice M. Phelps '40 

Mr. Frank G. Pickel ’41 

Mr. Karl E. Prindle '25 

Mrs. Antigone A. Raphael 


(Frank G. Raphael '34, Parent '67) 


Mr. Walter W. Ristow Ph.D. ’33 
Miss Melrose Robinson ’31 

Mrs. Marjory S. Russell ’42 

Mr. Allan Safford (Friend) 

Mrs. Sylvia H. Sellers '32 
Mildred H. Shashaty (Parent ’72) 
Miss Margery J. Shields '38 

Miss Anne E. Stouffer ’40 

Ms. Dolores Taylor M.D. '67 


Mrs. Ellen R. Tenney 
(Edward H. Tenney '33) 


Mrs. Katharine Mary G. Thomas 1903 
Mrs. Carolyn S. Walls ’51 

Mrs. Wilhelmina F. Whiting ’27 

Mrs. Anna E. Wildberg ’12 

Mr. Thornton N. Wilder '19 

Ms. Dorothy M. Witt '37 

Mrs. Karen H. Woolf ’67 


For information on how vou can provide sleepless nights for future 


generations of Oberlin students, please contact the Office of Gift 


Planning at 440-775-8599 or gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


Oberlin 
Al Bas 


Year by Year 


Ed Nicol announced publication of his book, 
One Brief Moment. The memoir recounts his 
growing up in a missionary family in Beirut, 
Lebanon, in the 1920s and early ‘30s and attend- 
ing the American Community School there. Ed 


lives in Baltimore. 


William Hamilton, the theologian behind the 
“God is dead” movement of the mid 1960s, was 
profiled in the Oregonian in December. He, along 
with Thomas J.J. Altizer and Paul van Buren, 
paved the way for the controversial study of 
radical theology when the movement made the 
cover of Time with the “Is God Dead?” issue on 
April 8, 1966. After a career teaching religion, 
William lives in Portland, Ore., with his wife, 


still reads avidly, and is writing a novel. 


Kenji Okuda was a student at the University of 
Washington in 1942 when, following a presiden- 
tial order by FDR, he and all other students of 
Japanese ancestry were removed from college 
and sent to internment camps. Released from 
a Colorado relocation project a year later, Kenji 
enrolled at Oberlin and was promptly elected 
student body president; later he earned a PhD at 
Harvard. Kenji and hundreds of other Japanese- 
American former students received honorary 
degrees from the University of Washington dur- 


ing a special graduation ceremony in May. 


Donna DeJarnatt writes, “My cat and | have 
moved to a nice assisted living apartment at the 
Canterbury Inn in Longview, Wash.” E: Ddej@ 


kalama.com. 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community « Summer 2008 


Shirley Collins apologized for missing last 
year’s reunion, but it was for a good reason: the 
first marriage of her older son in Queens, 
N.Y. Shirley has another son, one daughter, 
and three grandsons. ¢ Father John Kinkopf, 
who is retired and in residence at Divine Word 
Church in Kirtland, Ohio, celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination with a Mass of 
Thanksgiving at the church in June 2007. He 
served as pastor in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and 
associate pastor in Chesterland, Eastlake, and 


Cleveland. e Arnold Messner is “still being a 


busy senior citizen.” In addition to two singing 
classes, he belongs to a senior citizens’ organiza- 
tion, delivers Meals on Wheels, volunteers for 
Travelers Aid at JFK International Airport, and 
travels when he can. He planned three trips for 
early 2008 to Mexico, South America, and Italy. 


“Who says these are the years to relax?” 


Virginia McConnell Simmons (formerly 
Virginia McCorison) is the author of Drifting 
West: The Calamities of James White and Charles 
Baker (University Press of Colorado, 2007). The 
book interweaves the adventures of a gold 
prospector and a Grand Canyon traveler in the 
1860s. Virginia, a historian of the American West, 
has also published four other books, several book- 


lets, and scores of scholarly and popular articles. 


Dick Strang visited 
with Lib Les 
Sherrill sum- 


mer at their home 


and 


last 


near Lake Sunapee 
in’ New Hampshire. 
Oberlin 


Les room- 


mate, Jack Melick, was there with a friend, 
and the group had “three perfect days yachting 
with Lib at the helm, and swapping stories of 
Oberlin and our widely varied musical perform- 
ance activities.” Dick also visited his junior- 
year roommate, Alan Dore '52, in York, Maine. 


E: dick@erbstrang.net. 


® Anthony Albrecht is enjoying his assign- 
ment in the Ignatian Volunteer Corps in 
Washington, D.C., where he teaches basic con- 
struction math and English to immigrants at the 
Spanish Catholic Center. ¢e ® Oriel Sylvanus 
Burt writes, “My husband and I opened a music 
store in 1976. He died in 1992, but one of our 
daughters and | continue to operate it. I thor- 
oughly enjoy the store and our customers, and 
haven't much time for anything else.” e Harry 
Cromer writes to bring Obies up to date on his 
life since graduating and meeting his wife-to-be, 
Chris Winchester 54. Harry, who took no math 
at Oberlin, eventually earned a master's degree in 
math and taught the subject until his retirement 
in 1989. He went from Rutgers to San Diego, 
where he taught calculus at Mesa College and 
coached many high school math teams to cham- 
pionships. He and Chris designed a contempo- 
rary canyon home that has been “pictured mul- 
titudinous times in Sunset magazine,” and both 
became avid runners in their 50s, winning and 
placing in many races. The couple has camped, 
hiked, and biked in the U.S. and Europe. A bicy- 
cling accident ended Harry's racing days, but he 
still jogs almost four miles several times a week. 
He lives in Encinitas, a suburb of San Diego. ¢ 
@ Nancy Badt Drake has volunteered in the 
emergency room of Riverview Medical Center 
(N.J.) for over 20 years. “Very strenuous and 
very rewarding!” she writes. e ® Anna Carol 
Kingdon Dudley has continued to sing and 
teach, mostly on the West Coast, but she has 
also toured throughout North America. She gave 
a recital for her 77th birthday. ¢ ® Robert 
Dyck and his wife, Franciska, are in their sec- 
ond year in Birmingham, Ala., following Bob's 
retirement from Virginia Tech as a professor of 
public and international affairs. E: bobdyck 
@yt.edu. e ® David Jamieson and his wife, 


Betty, moved to Pilgrim Place in Claremont, 
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Calif., “where we occupy a new two-bedroom 
home and participate in this vibrant community's 
active life.” e ® Katherine Johnson Nelson 
writes, “Richard and I both continue to be active 
professionally, although now officially retired 
(emeritus), with new books out and various 
awards received—Dick’s include two honorary 
degrees.’ e ® Nancy Nicalo is now integrated 
into life in both Sewickley and Hyner Mountain, 
Pa. She spends April through October (or until 
the first snow) on the mountain, and was plan- 
ning a trip to Germany this year. e ® Margaret 
“Peggy” Aughey Reid moved into a studio cot- 
tage at Kendal at Oberlin in August 2007. “We 


have nine people from our class here, plus many 
from surrounding classes. | am still playing my 
lever harps at nursing homes and assisted living 
facilities and have joined a recorder group at 
Baldwin-Wallace College,” she writes. e ® 
Robert Whitney says he and Sue travel a great 
deal and take adventure trips every year, often 
with a hiking friend. “Our major trips in 2008 are 
Macchu Pichu and other places in Peru; an 
Alaskan cruise that includes lots of duplicate 
bridge; and an Elderhostel featuring time in New 


Orleans and a steamboat ride up the Mississippi.” 


® Julia von Szeliski Albrecht, since retiring 
from the State Department in 2000, has worked 
two days per week with the Ignatian Volunteer 
Corps as a job prep counselor and resume writer 
for the unemployed. e ® Jeanne Pagnucco 
Atkinson has been a consultant in the apparel 
field for the past 15 years, specializing in global 
marketing and development work in locations 
such as Eastern Europe, Africa, South America, 
South East Asia, and Jordan. e © Patricia 
Thomas Becker, professor emerita at the 
University of Wisconsin, is involved in research 
grant and manuscript consultation and serves on 
several professional and community commit- 
tees. She is in her 17th year as associate editor 
of the journal Research in Nursing & Health. e 
® Harriet Crain Blume, since her retirement 


in 1997 from teaching French and English at 


Crafton Hills College, has been tutoring foreign 
students in English, teaching a small French class 
out of her California home, and visiting fami- 
ly every year in Paris. ¢ ® Elizabeth “Betsy” 


Greensmith Dole continues to live in both 
Grand Rapids and Torch Lake, Mich., where 


she and Stan are involved in organizations work- 


ing to preserve the area. “Foremost among them 
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is the Grand ‘Traverse Regional Land Conser- 
vancy, a five-county land trust that has been hav- 
ing great success at protecting critical dunes on 
the Lake Michigan coast, as well as farmland and 
watersheds,” she writes. e ® Richard Jameson 


writes, “My three years at Oberlin’s Graduate 


School of Theology were immensely valuable 
and creative. | met Ruth, my spouse and best 
friend of 54 years. We have journeyed through 
higher education and career changes, parenting 
and grandparenting, travel, and now a busy and 
creative retirement. e ® Tom London will 
retire in a year, completing a 42-year research, 
clinical, and administrative career at the Fox 
Chase Cancer Center Institutional Review Board 
in Philadelphia. e © Virginia Wagner Mayer 
writes, “After having lived on the Eastern Shore 
for over three years, we find ourselves very much 
at home. Salisbury, Md., has been a very welcom- 
ing community, and its proximity to our summer 
retreat at Chincoteague Island is appreciated.” ¢ 
® Hannah Bonsey Suthers’ novel, Not By 
Force But By Good Will: the Odyssey of a Run- 
away Slave at the Time of Constantine the Great, 
was a finalist in historical fiction in USA Book 


News 2007 Best Books contest in November. 


® Jane Taggart Blodgett writes, “After | 
retired from public school teaching in 1995, | 
joined the City of Oberlin Historic Preservation 
Commission and served as chair for 10 years. | 
have been working on a project to publish the 
written lectures and slides from one of Jeff 
Blodgett’s most popular Oberlin courses, The 
Social History of American Architecture, which 
will be a DVD.” e ® Renie Rideout Federighi 


has enjoyed traveling to Italy, Russia, and The 


Netherlands. Her volunteer activities include 
the local library, used bookstore, and the New 
York State Museum. e ® Philip Hanawalt 
writes, “I took a sabbatical from Stanford last fall 
to lecture at Osaka University. Graciela and | 
thoroughly enjoyed the opportunity to live in 
Japan; our ‘kids’ Alex (28) and Lisa (24) joined us 
for several weeks to share visits to Nara, Kyoto, 


and a hike in the Japanese Alps.” ¢e ® George 


Harding writes, “Having been an actuary for 50 
years, it was time to retire from active work. 
Carol and I moved to Tucson, Ariz. I’m involved 
in volunteer activities at the Arizona State 
Museum and I play racquetball frequently. « ® 
Jim_Hollister retired in 2002 after practicing 


“l have been 


internal medicine for 44 years. 


active in gardening and landscaping at home and 
sometimes wish | had taken some botany cours- 
es at Oberlin.” e ® Alice Van Ausdal Hotopp 
is retired from the voice faculty of the University 
of Dayton, which named a scholarship in her 
honor and presented her with the Amici Musicae 
Award. “I keep busy with my private voice stu- 
dio, performing, art lessons, theatre volunteer- 
ing, and swimming,” she writes. e ® Barbara 
Bloom Kreml retired after five years as a vol- 
unteer with a local hospice and palliative care 
organization. She is president of her townhouse 
condominium association in Chicago and is the 
midwest regional coordinator for the Citizen 
Advocacy Board of the Medicare Rights Center. 
e ® Kenneth Longman writes, “My career in 
marketing research varied from work in large New 
York ad agencies to pioneering as a telecom- 


muter in Princeton, N 


J. | am still volunteering 
in public school kindergarten classes while living 
in a senior retirement community in Warminster, 
Pa.” e ® Eleanor Dorsey Macklin spent the 
last 20 years of her career as a professor at 
Syracuse University, where she directed gradu- 
ate programs in marriage and family therapy. She 
also established programs in sex therapy and 
family medicine/therapy at the SUNY Health 
Sciences Center and maintained a private prac- 
tice in couples therapy. e ® Althea Davis 
MacWhorter, after living in New Jersey for 43 


years, downsized with her husband, Bruce, to a 


@ See This Sign? ® 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a 
class note that was posted to OBlEweb. 
To read the author’s full class note, log 
on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni, 
Follow the links from the 
“Keep in Touch” bar in 
the upper left corner,  GE3z2E\ 
To join OBlEweb, go to ey 
the MyOBlEweb box and click 
on “register to access the community” 
(it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID 
number, which appears above your 
name on the address label of this mag- 
azine. Please direct questions to 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 
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retirement villa in Williamsburg, Va. e ® Anne 


Marie Carleton Wright, with her husband, 


Bill, lives in the Carol Woods Retirement Com- 
munity in Chapel Hill, N.C. “I'm a long-time 
volunteer at UNC Hospitals and am on com- 
mittees here at Carol Woods, especially those 


involving writing.” e ® Roger Meyer writes, 


“On December 31, 2006, | withdrew from the 


law firm Meyer & Wyse that I formed in 1985, 
and became senior counsel. | am enjoying that 
role and plan, at the end of 2008, to go home. 
| have become my daughters junior partner in 


an organic farm in central Oregon. She runs a 


CSA, selling to individuals and gourmet restau- 


rants. e @® Thelma Morris moved from 


Sha 


ser Heights, Ohio, to Kendal at Oberlin in 
2005. She volunteers in the Oberlin College 
Archives, writes news articles for Prospect School, 
and continues editing a bereavement newsletter 


for Hospice of the Western Reserve. 


® Ann-Adele Lloyd writes, “It may be the 


‘evening of my life,’ but | am having more fun 


H igher education trailblazer Johnnetta 


Betsch Cole ’57 (pictured with film- 
maker Spike Lee) was honored with the 
Jackie Robinson Foundation’s ROBIE 
Humanitarianism Award in March dur- 
ing a star-studded gala in New York. The 
award is the foundation’s highest tribute 
to an individual who has worked to pro- 
mote equal opportunity and social jus- 
tice in the spirit of Jackie Robinson. 
Johnnetta is the president emerita of 
both Bennett College for Women and 


Spelman College. 


“~~ 
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than ever! Since our 50th reunion | have chore- 
ographed the dancing in the ball scene of Romeo 
and Juliet for the Monttord (N.C.) Park Players, 
as well as arranged the music and directed a 


small Renaissance ensemble on stage. 


Susan Moldof Goldman Rubin has pub- 


lished several new children’s books: Delicious: 
The Life & Art of Wayne Thiebaud (Chronicle 
Books, 2007); Edward Hopper: Painter of Light 
and Shadow (Abrams, 2007); The Cat with the 
Yellow Star: Coming of Age in Terezin (with Ela 
Weissberger, Holiday House, 2006); and And) 
Warhol: Pop Art Painter (Abrams, 2006). Her 
new series of board books for very young children 
includes Counting with Wayne Thiebaud and 
\ndy Warhols Colors, both published in 2007. 
Due out in 2008 are Matisse’s Dance with Joy 
(Chronicle) and Wham! The Art & Life of Ro) 


Lichtenstein (Abrams). 


John Harding writes, “I’m enjoying ‘semi-retire- 
ment following almost 40 years of university 
teaching. | teach two classes each semester at 
Central Piedmont Community College in 
Charlotte, N.C. I’m still an active performer, 
playing in big bands and two Latin bands, and 
doing shows and church services. My son leads 
his own rock band, and I flew to Dallas this past 
Fall to atest CD.” 
John’s wife, Kelly, is a teacher and leads her own 
Celtic band, ANAM CARA, of which John is a 


member. ¢ Rolland Puckett wrote a review 


ay down several tracks on his 


after attending an organ recital performed in 
Nashville, Tenn., last November by Balint 


Ds 05M Mie 07. 


“out-and-out genius,” Rolland, a piano major 


Karosi Calling Balint an 
while at Oberlin, says that Balint’s talent “shows 
every sign of enlarging into greatness.” e Oliver 
Woshinsky's book, Explaining Politics: Culture, 
Institutions, and Political Behavior, was pub- 
lished in January (Routledge Press). Oliver 
retired in 2001 after 30 years of teaching politi- 
cal science at the University of Southern Maine 


to devote more time to w riting and research. 


Rev. Ron Keller and his wife, Pat, have decid- 


ed to make their permanent home in Wimauma. 


Fla., after splitting time in Vlichigan and 


Florida. They have four children and six grand- 
children in Michigan. While attending the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Ron was 
pastor of the Methodist Church in Republic, 
Ohio. He served nine churches before his 
retirement in 1998 and six churches after retire- 
ment, and was twice elected by fellow Michigan 
clergy to the General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He serves as assistant pas- 
tor of the Ellenton United Methodist Church in 
Florida. A: 3014 Lemon Terrace Dr., Wimauma, 
FL 33598. e Sue Quinn's fifth book, Furious 
Improvisation: How the WPA and a Cast of 
Thousands Made High Art out of Desperate 
Times, will be published in July by Walker Books. 
It tells the story of one of the New Deal’s most 
daring experiments, the Federal Theater Project, 
and its connection to the larger story of the 
Depression. Sue appeared 
in theater productions at 
Oberlin, including the role 
of Polly in The Boy Friend 
photo ca. 1960), and later 


spent two years at the 


Cleve 


apprentice and fellow. W: 


and Playhouse as an 


www.furiousimprovisation.com/golive. e Mary 
Turzillo’s new collection of poetry, Your Cat & 
Other Space Aliens, was published by vanZeno 
Press. Mary, a winner of the Science Fiction and 
Fantasy Writers of America’s Nebula Award, says 
the book has garnered praise from reviewers and 
nominations for both the Stoker and Pushcart 
awards. Her poetry and fiction have been pub- 
lished in Analog, Strange Horizons, and elsewhere. 


W: www.vanzenopress.com/author_turzillo.htm. 


Helen Randall Evensen 


ari 62 were 


and Ray Pol 
married in Las Vegas in 
\lay after not having com- 


for almost 44 


vears, since their three-year 


municated 


Oberlin courtship. Helen is 


Evensen, Pollari 


an artist, writer, and retired 


art teacher who coincidentally taught school in 
both Oak Park and River Forest, IIl., where Ray 
had grown up. Two children of Ray's Oberlin 


roommate, Rick Gislason ‘62, were her stu 


dents. Ray is retired from the Air Force and civil 
service after serving 14 years in the office of the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense. They live in lraverse 


City, Mich., Phoenix, and San Diego. ¢ “Late 
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bloomer’ Robert Leighninger writes that he 
“finally has something worth proclaiming.” He 
published two books in 2007 on New Deal pub- 
lic works. Long-Range Public Investment: The 
Forgotten Legacy of the New Deal was reviewed 
in the New York Review of Books and was fea- 
tured in an essay on the New York Times edito- 
rial page. The second book, Building Louisiana, 
is being used in the fight to save New Orleans’ 
“Big Charity’ hospital from destruction. Robert 
added, “Now if Oprah will just call.” Robert and 
his wile, Leslie ‘64, spent last year doing research 
in the National Archives during Leslie’s sabbat- 
ical after six years as director of the School of 
Social Work at Arizona State University. 
Bonnie Green Millikan, Joel Millikan, and 
Martha Givando Dill ’66 (at right) spent eight 
days last October in 
Haiti working in the 
Comprehensive 
Dev elopment Project 
(GODEP). CODEP 


works with subsis- 


Millikans, Dill 


tence farmers to re- 
build eroded mountainsides through various 
agricultural and educational initiatives. CODEP 
is sponsored by the Haiti Fund, for which Joel 
serves on the board of directors and leads annual 
work teams to Haiti. W: www.haitifundinc.org. 
e ® Harold Weller, the founding music direc- 
tor and conductor laureate of the Las Vegas 
Philharmonic, retired last June 30 after a 45- 
year career as music director of orchestras also 
in Ohio, Virginia, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
His Foundation to Assist Young Musicians was 


officially incorporated last November. 


Robert Tittler, Distinguished Professor of His- 
tory Emeritus at Concordia University in 
Montreal, published a study of English civic 
portraiture, The Face of the City: Civic Portraits 
and Civic Identity in Early Modern England 
(Manchester University Press). In December he 
was presented with a festschrift of essays recog- 
nizing his work in English local history, titled 
Local Identities in Late Medieval and Early 


Vodern England. 


Allan Schindler, professor of composition at 


the Eastman School of Music, was awarded a 
$10.000 commission from the Fromm Viusic 
SuMMER 2008 


inside the alumni 


association 


Mastering Ceremony 


uring Memorial Day weekend, | participated in the 175th 

anniversary Commencement/Reunion celebration at Oberlin. 

No, this was not my 175th reunion, but Oberlin’s. Although 
more alumni attended their class/cluster reunions in May 2008 
than in any previous weekend, | attended not for my class 
reunion—that will occur in 2010—but for ceremonial functions 
as Alumni Association president. 

Participating in ceremonies does not seem much like Oberlin, 
nor is it my preferred kind of activity. It was, however, pretty 
“cool” (as this year’s graduates might say), to have dinner at the 
president’s house on which | had marched during my student 
years. It was cool to stand briefly on the stage in Finney Chapel to introduce President Krislov, 
a venue in which many fellow students had performed but which | had experienced only from 
the hard wooden pews. It was pretty cool to sit beside Esther Hunt '29 in the “main reading 
room” of Carnegie Hall for the Half-Century Club dinner. (Somehow 1929 feels so much far- 
ther from 1965 than 1965 does from 2008—math never having been my strength.) | trust 
you see that | enjoyed my weekend at Oberlin. 

Weekend weather was glorious this year; not Oberlin glorious, but glorious for, say, coastal 
California. Thirteen years ago, at my 35th cluster reunion, a tornado warning sounded one 
evening. We partyers were asked to move to the ground floor of North Hall and stay in the 
hallway until the warning was cancelled. We did, and to pass the time, spontaneously broke 
into song, protest songs from the '60s. Blowing’ in the Wind took on an entirely new mean- 
ing for us that evening. 

It rained very hard that evening, but fortunately no tornado touched down in Oberlin. The 
next morning my wife and | went out to our rental car parked on Union Street, where we found 
it surrounded by a temporary lake. The water was deep enough to have flooded the foot wells 
inside the car, where my wife’s shoes were floating like a pair of small boats. We bailed, 
cranked, and eventually drove slowly around the corner to lower water. That weekend the 
rental car bill seemed like money well spent. 

During this year’s Commencement, | had the honor of marching in the academic proces- 
sion and the pleasure of presenting the Alumni Medal to Carl Gerber '58, who has given 
immeasurably to Oberlin and our Association over the past 50 years. 

| urge you to connect virtually with this year’s Commencement/Reunion celebration by 
accessing www.oberlin.edu/commencement. Some of the highlights you'll find there include: 


President Krislov’s first state-of-the-college address and Commencement remarks 
Bios on honorary degree recipients, Carl Gerber, and other awardees 

Hundreds of photographs from the weekend 

A page on sustainability initiatives during the weekend 


| hope these links whet your appetite to attend your next class reunion, whether it will be 
your fifth, 25th, 50th, or another. I’m confident that you'll have a good time. | also believe 
you will learn something about present-day Oberlin, about future alumni, and likely about 


yourself. 


Bill Hilton ’65 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Foundation at Harvard. For 
the prestigious commission, 
Allan planned to write a 
work for marimba and 
eight-channel live computer 
processing that will inte- 


grate live sounds played by 


Schindler 


the marimbist, sound frag- 
ments recorded and transformed during the per- 
formance, and electroacoustic sound streams 
synthesized on a computer. Allan joined the 
Eastman faculty in 1978 and is director of the 


Eastman Computer Music Center. 


@® Lynne Pomerance Attaway received a mas- 
ter's of occupational therapy degree in December 
2007. “I'm looking forward to this new career; 
I've wanted to work in this field for a long time,” 
she writes. e © Patricia Waldo Batta says 
that her cozy mystery series, featuring the char- 
acter of Marge Christensen, kicked off in 
December with What Did You Do Before Dying? 
Her second book is due out in October. W: 
www.lillimarpublishing.com. e ® Teri-E Belf 
is a coach, coach trainer, and author of Coaching 
With Spirit, Simply Live it UP, and Facilitating 
Life Purpose. www.successunlimitednet.com. 
e ® Carl Brown, alter nine years as executive 
director of the nonprofit organization Youth 
Count, retired in December 2006. He is chair of 
the local affiliate of the Arizona Community 
Foundation. e © Judith Kaplan Cohen writes, 
“My passions are bicycling, bluegrass, and being 
a bubbe. Part of my bluegrass inspiration comes 
from the jug band that performed during my 
Oberlin years. My band, ‘Tin Cup, plays for local 
(Denver) contra dances.” ¢ ® Helen Dart and 
her partner sold their house and moved into a 
condo in downtown Eugene, Ore., where they 
are involved in building a co-housing community. 


e ® Antoinette Devereaux retired in June 


2007 after 23 years of run- 
ning the sign graphics 
department at Walt Disney 
Studios. She spent a month 
last summer doing a home 
exchange to Denmark and 


is now fixing up her house 


Devereaux 


and vacation cabin in the 
mountains near Los Angeles. e ® Anne 


Chenicek Freeman is in her 23rd year of 


directing the Community Prevention and Inter- 


vention Unit at the University of Texas South- 


34 


western Medical Center. e © Thomas 
Gregory is in his 31st year of teaching math at 
Ohio State University-Mansfield, where he is 
president of the faculty. His memoir (along w ith 
those of two co-authors) will appear in Memoirs 
of the American Mathematical Society. e 
Robert Haslun and his wife, Ursula "75, both 
retired from Oberlin in June 2007. Bob served 
for 35 years—28 as secretary of the College, and 
Ursula served 31 years as manager of concert 
production in the Conservatory. They plan to 
stay in Oberlin, travel a lot, and continue to run 
their summer music theater, the College Light 
Opera Company, in Falmouth, Mass. Although 
they weren't able to attend Bob's reunion, he says, 
“The good news is that this was the first time in 
28 years | didn’t have to be on ‘Tappan Square at 
5:30 a.m. on Commencement morning to make 
the inside/outside weather call!” e © Gloria 


Wolvinston Hurdle is an economist in 


Washington, D.C., and sings with the Potomac 
Harmony Chorus of Sweet Adelines Interna- 
tional. e ® Mark Jaffee writes, “l am in my 


seventh year teaching math in the Lorain City 
Schools after 34 years at Oberlin High School. 
For the past year and a half, | have been a con- 
sultant with the Oregon Public Broadcasting 
Company, which is producing a series of 13 
math videos.” e ® Stephen Leonard writes, 
“After 35 years as a 
surgeon, and as | 
watched 60 slide by, 
I’m now doing what 
‘ve always really 


wanted to do. My pri- 


Leonard 


mary job is flying 
charters in a Learjet 35, though I still do FAA 
pilot physical exams.” He and Holly live in 
Atlanta. e ® Gail Kurtz Mitchell retired 


February | as assistant vice president for tech- 


nology development and transfer after 25 years 
at Northern Illinois University. “John ‘66 picked 
the same date for his retirement as Distin- 
guished Presidential Professor in the depart- 
ments of biological sciences and chemistry and 
biochemistry,” she writes. e ® Robert Mollinger 


writes, “Shernaz Mehta '69 and I have entered 


the ‘empty nest’ stage. Our daughter, Sonya, has 
left home for her freshman year at Harvard. 
Were working less, taking advantage of the cul- 
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tural offerings of New York, and relaxing at our 
newly renovated and expanded beach house in 
New Jersey.” ¢ ® IT. Michael Poxon writes, “| 
am on the Board of the Royal Heritage Society 
of Delaware Valley. We maintain Ormiston 
Mansion in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, as a 
forum where we can promote British culture 
after the British Consul moved in 1982. We live 
in a 17-room Victorian home, gaily decorated by 
my wife, Marita. | am president of Friends of 
Oak Lane Library and promote summer reading. 
We hold fundraisers such as Ghost Walk and 
garden parties and house tours.” e ® Fredric 
Silverman continues to head marketing and 
communications efforts at the Marin Community 
(Calif.) Foundation, a job that draws on his “long 
involvement in communications and 20-plus 
years in philanthropy.” e ® Shirley Renshaw 
Smith moved to Lewisburg, Pa., last year, where 
she directs musical activities at Christ Lutheran 
Church. “We have nine vocal and instrumental 
choirs, a fine arts program, a renovated and gor- 
geous sanctuary, and a fabulous new Austin 43 
rank pipe organ,’ she writes. e ® Patricia 
Moeller Steimer writes, “Our move to 
Portland, Ore., almost three years ago has turned 
out to be transformational. Great coffee, beer, 
scenery, politics, culture, and sidewalks!” e @ 
Elizabeth “Lisa” Tracy is now a freelance 
writer and editor in Lexington, Va. She retired in 
2006 after 25 years with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, most recently as an editorial board 
writer and regional editor. In 2006 she wrote 
the book Muddy Waters: The Legacy of Katrina 
and Rita for the American Public Health 
Association and is now working on a book for 
Bantam called Family Furniture. E: elizaktracy 


@embarqmail.com. 


® Mary Binger writes, “40 years in 100 words 
—my life was like this: left brain, right brain; sci- 
ence, art; father, mother; mind, body; Career, 
motherhood; PhD, marriage; alcoholism, sobri- 
ety; sexy, celibate; success, disappointment; 
out there, in here; depressed, joyful; compulsive, 
mindful, meditation; retirement; puppies; 
California; granddaughter; quilting, weaving, 
spinning, dyeing; More living.” e ® Susan 


Manning Blanchard writes, “Greetings from 


Flori-duh!, where Don and I landed three years 
ago when | accepted the position as founding 
director of the U.A. Whitaker School of 


Engineering at Florida Gulf Coast University. ¢ 
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@ Donna Miller Cleverdon continues to live 
in Silver Spring, Md., where she has a growing 
pet-care/grooming business. “Besides serving as 
newsletter editor for the dog training club, in my 
free time I take singing lessons and cross-coun- 
try ski,” she writes. e ® Liz Ryan Cole, a pro- 
fessor at Vermont Law School, is working 
with Rich Zitrin, Judy Klavans, Andra 
Hotchkiss and other friends to create a small 
co-housing project with a summer seasonal busi- 
ness in Lyme, N.H., “where we can age in a 
multi-generational group and keep having fun.” 
W: www.PinnacleProject.info. e ® David 
Foster writes, “Our biggest news is a recent 
move to Atlanta, after 18 years in western 
Massachusetts. Jenny got a wonderful opportu- 
nity at the Emory School of Nursing. We are 
mostly settled into our new home that has ample 
space for Obie friends to visit. We are blessed to 
have Paula Finke Gordon and her husband, 
Bill Russell, nearby, who have made us feel wel- 
come in their old stomping grounds.” e @ 
Sheryl Greenbaum Genco, a longtime violin- 
ist with the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
now retired and enjoying life with her husband, 
Tony. “I have become a watercolor artist and 
continue to take classes and workshops.” e ® 
Stephanie Mostovoy Greenberg continues 
to live near Valley Forge Park, Pa., where she 
teaches strings “(but only for another year). Joel 
and | have two great kids, both married, both 
physicians. Every year we go on an adventure 
trip, last summer to Ecuador.” e ® Judy Hagen 
writes, “Piano. House. Trees. Two days a week 
working as an RN. Years of diving in the far 
South Pacific. Years in Israel. Teaching piano 
everywhere and loving it. Four wonderful chil- 


dren. Two exquisite grandchildren.” ¢ ® Douglas 


Hardy has spent 31 years at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital as a technologist in the cardiac 
catheterization lab, helping to do angioplastys 
and stents. He has four grown children. ¢ © 
Thomas Jennings retired last year alter 28 years 
as an attorney for the California Air Resources 
Board (CARB), the last three as chief counsel, 
highlighted by efforts on California's new green- 
house gas emissions law. Now working part time 
on CARB’s low carbon fuel standard, he plans to 
travel and do woodworking. « ® Laura Powell 
Kemper is a teacher/librarian at State College 
Friends School in Pennsylvania. “I’m thinking that 
sustainable agriculture and kids and vegetable 


gardens will be my next pursuit, she writes. « ® 


Jonathan Kesselman joined a oraduate public 


policy program at Simon Fraser University four 


Summer 2008 


years ago after 32 years with the University of 
British Columbia economics department. “A 
sideline activity is writing columns on economic 
policy issues for the provincial and national news- 


papers, he writes. e ® Michael Knowlton 


writes, “Retirement is fantastic, topped only by 
spending time with our granddaughters. There 
are never enough hours in the day to complete 
our bonsai and quilting projects!” e ® Susan 
Miller left the software development field six 
years ago and does a variety of freelance work 
from her home in Anacortes, Wash. ¢ ® Ted 


Morgan writes, 


Life is rich. My four kids, ages 
17 to 34, have grown into wonderfully warm, 
creative, and politically conscious people. The 
past decade or so, I've been very engaged with 
our local Quaker meeting, and I remain involved 
in local organizing and activism. I love the cours- 
es I teach at Lehigh; they feel exactly like what 
| should be doing given my values and life expe- 
riences. e ® Irene Peters is working part time 
as supervisor of information, research, and pub- 
lication at Planned Parenthood in Seattle. “I am 
enjoying semi-retirement, having more time 
with my partner, Rodger, and more time to fol- 
low new interests in languages, art, and archi- 
tecture,’ she writes. e ® Meredith Poole, who 
retired in 2005 from teaching college English, 
now teaches part time, makes pottery, and vol- 
unteers with St. Francis Service dogs. e ® Art 
Raisman is a psychologist in full-time private 
practice in the San Francisco Bay area. e @ 
John Richards completed 30 years in the 
Department of Physical Medicine/Rehabilita- 
tion at the University of Alabama-Birmingham 
School of Medicine. e ® Patricia Robinson is 
interim dean of criminal justice and director of 
health and public safety development at Fox 


alley Technical College in Appleton, Wis. She's 


charged with leading the design and building of 


two state-of-the-art training facilities. e Eve 
Roshevsky published her first book, The Eternal 
Amen of Abraham Joshua Heschel. Rabbi 


Heschel was an advocate for civil rights and 


Jewish-Christian relations. Eve is a member of 


the board of directors of the Temple of Universal 
Judaism in New York. E: eroshevsky@juno.com. 


W: www.tuj.org. e ® Gideon Schein is a part- 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


ner in Eddy & Schein Home Administrators for 
Seniors, a firm he founded to provide manage- 
ment and coordination of personal, financial, 
legal, and health insurance matters. He is also a 
founder and partner of Gossamer films, a film 
and TV company that adapts “edgy young adult 
literature, with an emphasis on minority litera- 
ture, to film and TV.” e ® Jeff Schumer writes, 
“Wife Pam and I have been doing ballroom 
dancing for a while, and just completed a salsa 
boot camp. We've found the dancing to be quite 
an unexpected pleasure. | still find my career as 
a financial advisor and CFP to be quite satisfy- 
ing. e ® Marianna Maier Thomas writes, 
“With less work travel, | enjoy more time for my 
local communities, friends, skate dancing, ski- 
ing, and gardening. Particularly nourishing is my 
reconnection with fellow-travelers to Africa with 
the 1963 Pomfret International Affairs Seminar.” 
e © Alan Wachtel writes, “I am proud to be a 
parent of an Oberlin freshman, who is loving his 
college experience. | am a physician, practicing 
psychopharmacology in New York City and 
Westchester, and I teach on the faculty at NYU 


Medical School.” 


® Anthony Brown sold his start-up patent 
licensing company, TechSearch, in 2005 and 
acquired the assets of the public company 
MediaBay, which operated an online audio book 
business. He is now developing that business. e 
® John Dove writes, “I’m now in my fifth year 
as CEO of Credo Reference. | love it. Ever since 
| left Oberlin and joined a start-up on Wall 
Street I've been involved in online information 
products.” e Stephen Franse marked his 35th 
season as principal bassoonist of the Calgary 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He is an active cham- 
ber musician and conductor, guest artist, and 
guest conductor in the U.S. and Canada, includ- 
ing an appearance conducting the Oberlin Wind 
Ensemble. Stephen enjoys pipe organ design, 
bridge, and snooker, and “has amassed a collec- 
tion of vinyl numbering well over 5,000 records.” 
e © Walter Galloway became a branch chief 
at the Atlantic Ecology 
Division in Narragansett, 
R.1. Instead of retiring, he 
stayed on to facilitate EPA 
Office of 


Development activities. He 


Research and 


| 


and Hollie are enjoying a 


. map Galloway 
new-to-us home” in. rural 


WwW 
Ji 


ee 


Hew for their work together in the 
field of assistive technology were 
Karen Luxton Gourgey '69 and 
Steven Landau ’82. Both received the 
first Louis Braille Touch of Genius Award 
from National Braille Press for their 


award-winning Talking Tactile Tablet, a 


computer peripheral device that allows 


visually impaired people to use graphics 
by hearing audio descriptions of each 
component of an image. Karen, who 
is blind, and Steven, who is sighted, met 
in the 1990s in New York, where both 
were working on a series of federal 
research grants. Karen is director of the 
Computer Center for Visually Impaired 
Baruch College, CUNY. 


Steven is founder and president of Touch 


People at 


Graphics, Inc., and an instructor in 
NYU's Interactive Telecommunications 
Program. The pair received the $20,000 
prize at a ceremony in Boston hosted by 


Jay Leno. W: www.touchgraphics.com. 


West Greenwich. e ® Rosanna Parmeter 


Hansen worked on a cheetah conservation pre- 
serve in Namibia, Africa, in 2004, and loved it so 
much that she returned the next year. The vol- 


unteer work became the basis for her most 


recent children’s book, Caring for Cheetahs. 


“I've now traveled in the African bush three 


36 


more times to research and write about other 
animal conservation projects, she writes. @ ® 


Robert Krulwich writes, “Strange to tell, this 


late in life | have teamed up professionally with 
a much more recent Obie, Jad Abumrad, Class 
of 1995, and together we created a science pro- 
eram on public radio. We call it Radio Lab, and 


it is quite the adventure. Other news: We have 


just empty-nested; I still work at ABC News and 


sometimes when my kids wear their ( berlin out- 
erwear (they toured, but they didn't bite), | get a 


little lump.” ¢ ® Alice Slutsker Lawrence 


lives in Oakland, Calif., with her sister. She is a 
part-time program coordinator for a philanthro- 
py that supports arts and culture in the Bay area, 
including an initiative in Poland supporting the 
revival of the Jewish community. e ® Rhonda 


Liss co-authored the book Effective \cademic 
Writing 3: The Essay (Oxford University Press, 
2007). She also took “an amazing journey to 
Machu Picchu and went whitewater rafting in 
celebration of my 60th year.” e Ecologist Connie 
Mutel wrote The Emerald Horizon (University 
of lowa Press, 2008), which “combines lyrical 
writing with meticulous scientific research to por- 
tray the environmental past, present, and future 
of Iowa.” Connie is the archivist and historian 
for IIHR-Hydroscience and Engineering at the 
University of lowa College of Engineering. e ® 
Victoria Howard Myers and her husband, 
Jack, perform together (cello/piano), doing clas- 
sical and '30s/40s oldies. “I’m winding down 
from 36 years as a school psychologist, currently 
working part time, still teaching parents,” she 


writes. e ® Pamela Potter Najdowski spent 


the 2003-05 school years as a counselor in 
Tianjin, China, and is now back in her Santa Fe 
home, teaching gifted elementary students. “Due 
to my addiction to the fabulous textiles created 
by minority people in southwest China, I have 
started a business of importing,” she writes. www. 
textiletreasures.info e @® Roberta Leinwand 
Opper is director of quality/risk management at 


HealthSouth, a physical rehabilitation hospital 
in Richmond, Va. “My leisure time is spent 
tutoring students in a local elementary school, 
contra dancing, and traveling far and wide with 
my husband, Peter, when he runs marathons,” 


she writes. e ® Matthew Rinaldi writes. “I’m 


still living in Albany, Calif., with Shelly, still 
lawyering, still active in left-wing politics. Both 
of our children have become Obies and co-opers, 


Jacob (07 and Amy ’09.” ¢ ® Kerry Friedman 


She and Phil plan to retire to the coastal town of 
Brunswick, Ga., in the next year or two. « ® 
Robert Shay writes, “Married Missy, then 
adopted Elliott, Keith, and Rebecca. PhD in his- 
tory, MBA, moved to Boston, pioneered online 
banking at BayBank and BankBoston, retired. 
Am deeply involved in nonprofits, enjoy my 
bike, Missy's quilts, weekly volleyball, travel, 


soccer, and wine. 


Stewart Edelstein planned to teach Advanced 


Trial Advocacy at Yale Law School this spring, 


where he has also taught Trial Practice for 12 


* 


years. He was appointed to 
the Commercial Arbitration 
Panel of the American Arbi- 
tration Association and was i: 
also appointed counsel to 


the Federal Grievance Com- 


‘i 


Edelstein 


mittee of the United States 


Court for the 


District 
District of Connecticut. He chairs the litigation 
group at his law firm, Cohen and Wolf, P.C., and 
plays the French horn in his woodwind quintet, 
Prevailing Winds, which he founded 30 years 
ago. He and his wife, Lynne, live in Fairfield, 


Conn sk: 
Philip Koch is a professional landscape painter 


sedelstein@cohenandwolf.com. e @® 


in Baltimore. His retrospective, Unbroken Thread: 
Nature Painting and the American Imagination, 


is currently on a five-museum tour, with exhibi- 


tions planned at the Maryland Institute College 
of Art, the Cape Cod Museum of Art, the 
Midwest Museum of American Art, and others 
through 2011. A feature article on his paintings 
appeared in the March/April 2008 issue of Fine 


\rt Connoisseur magazine. 


Dennis Haseley was appointed a training and 


supervising analyst by the Board on Professional 
Standards of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation. He serves on the faculty of the NYL 
Psychoanalytic Institute and the NYU Medical 
Center and maintains a private practice in 


Manhattan. 


Tom Riis published a new book, Frank Loesser 


Rosen is director of admissions at the Wilkes 


Honors College of Florida Atlantic niversity, 


(Yale University Press), the fifth volume in the 


Yale Broadway Masters series. Tom is in his 16th 
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year as professor at the University of Colorado 
and director of its American Music Research 


Center. 


Lauri Ramey published two new books, both 
with Oberlin connections. Her Slave Songs and 
the Birth of African American Poetry (Palgrave 
Macmillan) is one of the first major literary stud- 
ies to address spirituals as lyric poetry. The book 
cites work by Moses Hogan 79, a key figure in 
the renaissance of the American spiritual, and 
examines Oberlin’s role in the success of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers in the 1870s. Lauri’s second 
new book, The Heritage Series of Black Poetry, 
1962-1975: A Research Compendium, is a study 
of the legendary British press that published the 
works of prominent African American poets, in- 
cluding Calvin C. Hernton, nationally acclaimed 
poet, essayist, and professor of African American 
studies at Oberlin from 1972 to 1999. Lauri is 
director of the Center for Contemporary Poetry 
and Poetics and professor of creative writing and 


English at California State University, Los Angeles. 


Paul Bigeleisen is a professor of anesthesiology 
and biomedical engineering. He lives in Pittsford, 
N.Y., with his wife, Laurie Farber, and his son, 
Aaron. Paul writes, “My daughter Hannah is a 
sculptor, and my daughter 
Eve is a free spirit. e ® 
Patricia Ikeda-Nash wrote 
a short story, “Elegy with 


Blue Shirt, Tie and Gun,” 


that appeared in the 


January/February 2008 issue 


lkeda-Nash 


of ColorLines magazine. 


W: www.colorlines.com/. 


Fred Kaplan's new book about U.S. foreign 
and military policy, Daydream Believers: How a 
Few Grand Ideas Wrecked American Power, was 
published in January (Wiley & Sons). Fred con- 
tinues to write his “War Stories” column for 
Slate magazine. He lives in Brooklyn. ¢ Craig 
Knudsen writes that his talent agency, Knudsen 
Productions, is the exclusive North American 
representative for the Swingle Singers, a 
Grammy-Award-winning vocal ensemble. Craig 


continues to perform and tour with his own a 


Summer 2008 


capella quartet, the EDLOS. Both of Craig’s 
children were to graduate from college in 2008, 
to which Craig adds “Wasn't I just attending col- 
lege myself?!” Craig also shares that years ago he 
befriended a fellow Little League parent, “Bob.” 
He says, “It was many weeks into the season 
before I realized that ‘Bob’ was actually Robert 
Fuller—president of Oberlin College when | 


was there.” W: craig@knudsenproductions.com. 


James Meredith Day was awarded several 
recognitions for his expertise on the psychology 


of moral and religious cognition and its role in 


the development of cognitive complexity. He 
was elected editor of the Archiv fiir Religions 
psychologie, the journal of the Association for 
the Psychology of Religion; received an award 
for excellence in research in science and religion 
from the John ‘Templeton Foundation; and was 
named this year's Conferencier d Honneur at the 
Jean Piaget Foundation in Geneve, Switzerland. 
James is a professor at the Université catholique 
de Louvain in Belgium. e ® Tiberiu_ Weisz 
wrote the book The Covenant and the Mandate 
of Heaven: An In-Depth Comparative Cultural 
Study of Judaism and China (iUniverse, 2008). 
“The book compares ancient and contemporary 
Chinese sources with corresponding Western 
literature to show that these two cultures bal- 
anced each other ... one as a religion that deeply 
influenced Western cultures and the other in an 
opposing environment secluded, isolated, and 


little understood by outsiders,” he writes. 


@ Scott Millis, a professor of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation at Wayne State University 
School of Medicine, received the Chartered 
Statistician designation by England’s Royal 


Statistical Society, its highest professional award. 


Philippa Benson-Xu is the director of pub- 


lishing and information 


resources at the Wildlife 
Society in Bethesda, Md. 
e Swimming alum Fred 
Bobb took second place in 
the finals of the Florida 
Senior Games Swimming 


Championships in the 50- 


yard breaststroke for his age group. While 
accepting the silver medal, Fred proudly wore 
the Oberlin College Swimming t-shirt given to 
him by his former coach, Dick Michaels. 
Rachel Cline’s second novel, My Liar, was 
published by Random House in February. The 
story explores a “mutually exploitative friendship 
between two Los Angles women, a film editor and 
the director she works for.” Rachel says many 
Oberlin friends contributed to the project: 
“Hutch (RIP), by introducing me to the work of 
Walter Murch; Julie Applebaum 80 and Julia 
Schachter ‘82, by reading the manuscript in var- 
ious stages; and Joyce George ‘81, by taking the 


author photo.” 


Tom Vetter was named the Maurice S. Albin 
Professor of Anesthesiology at the University 
of Alabama School of Medicine, where he is 
director of the Division of Pain Treatment in 
the Department of Anesthesiology. He is also 
an associate professor of health policy and 
organization at the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham School of 
Public Health. Tom writes 
that he and his wife, Imelda 
Ciaccio Vetter '82, “relo- 
cated to Birmingham in 
October and, despite being 


ambivalent empty-nesters, 


are thoroughly enjoying the 
southern hospitality and temperate weather.” ¢ 
The Rev. Luther Zeigler was ordained a priest 
in the Episcopal Church at a January 19, 2008, 
service at the Washington National Cathedral. 
He was chaplain at the Washington Episcopal 
School in Bethesda for the past two years and 
will become chaplain at the St. Andrew's 
Episcopal School in Potomac, Md., in July. 
Luther's essay on Cambridge theologian David 
Ford recently appeared in the Anglican 
Theological Review. Before entering the priest- 
hood, Luther was an appellate litigator at a 
Washington, D.C., law firm for 20 years. He 
lives in D.C. with his wife, Pat Zeigler, who 
practices antitrust law. They have two daughters, 


Kate and Ann. 


@® Arthur “Neil” Farrell announces the birth 


of James Arthur Craig, born October 21, 200 


He joins brother Liam, 2. Neil's latest composi- 


oy 


tion, Haec Dies, for mixed choir, organ, brass, 
and tympani, premiered last year at the Church 


of St. Ignatius Loyola in New York. 


Lisa Lafave lives in Cleveland with two dogs and 
four cats and is expecting two children to join her 
family through international adoption in Brazil. 
She works as a business and life coach. “It’s a 
blast!” Lisa saw Lisa Hartfield in San Francisco 
last spring, and welcomes other Obies to get in 
touch. P: 216.397.9192. E: Lisa@CoachingRocks 
.com. e Caite (Catherine Weymann) 
McKinney and her husband, Fred, welcomed 
their first daughter, Ceili Siobhan McKinney, 
November 6, 2007. The family lives in 
Greensboro, N.C. Caite graduated from medical 
school and completed a neurology residency and 
neuroimaging fellowship. Fred owns a Suzuki 
method classical guitar studio. They, along with 
Rhiannon Giddens ‘00 and several others, made 


two CDs with the Celtic group Gaelwynd. 


1983 


@® Susan Lewis Hadash lives in Tel Aviv with 


her husband, Avi, and their son, Adam. She is a 


freelance narrator, actress, and singer who reads 
Israeli news in English each week for Jerusalem 
Online. e ® David Spanagel is a visiting assis- 
tant professor of history at Worcester Polytech- 


nic Institute in Massachusetts. 


1984 


® Catherine Bahlke Hornstein writes, “After 


moving to Boston ‘temporarily’ in 2003, | find 


myself settling here, perhaps permanently. I had 
been working as a development director for the 
National Pancreas Foundation. | recently left to 
spend more time with my family and to help 
start a chapter of Interfaith Community, which 
provides a safe and neutral space for Jewish- 


Christian families, couples, and individuals.” 


1986 


® Chloe Bird wrote the book Gender and 
Health: The Effects of Constrained Choices and 
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Social Policies (Cambridge 
University Press, 2008). 
“It's been nearly a 10-year 
labor of love since my 
coauthor Patricia Rieker 
and | first started kicking 
around the idea of writing a 
book on how men’s and 
women’s lives and their physiology contributes 
to differences in their health,” she writes. e 
Beth Diane Garfinkel earned a DM in harpsi- 
chord performance from the Indiana University 
School of Music’s Early Music Institute, where 
she wrote her DM document on English 
Renaissance virginal music. She lives in 
Bloomington, Ind. E: beth.garfinkel@gmail.com. 


e Miriam Peskowitz’s book, The Daring Book 


for Girls, was #3 on the New York Times best 


sellers list in the category “hardcover advice.” 


Her coauthor was Andrea J. Buchanan. 


® Ken Baer recently founded BaerCode, LLC, 
in Portland, Ore. “I decided to venture out on 
my Own as an independent contract programmer 
and am doing work for multiple clients on Mac 
and Windows. I'm still keeping at least one foot 
in the computer animation industry,” he writes. 
e ® Patrick Hewes writes, “Russell Platt, 
88, 


and I met for food, 


Kevin Gleeson 
beer, and laughter in 
New York in January. 
Kevin continues to 
maintain rational poli- 
cy at the Department 
of State; Russell continues to compose and edit 
at the New Yorker; and | continue to consult to 
local governments and developers in metro New 
York.” ¢ Musician Billy Jonas’ spring 2008 itin- 
erary included shows in Michigan, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. In 
Charlotte he gave a special show for the benefit 
of Tot ‘Trade, a resource-sharing organization 
that helps families with young children. He is 
still collecting ideas for a name for his upcoming 
CD for families. Feel free to send him your 
inspirational titles. E: office@billyjonas.com. ¢ 


® Kurt Kunzat teaches and entertains in his 


private piano studio in McKinney, Texas, He has 
three children and is happily married to Giselle 
Kunzat. W: www.kurtkunzat.com,” e ® George 
Miller is the business manager for his family’s 


business, Magic Wings Butterfly Conservatory 


& Gardens in South Deerfield, Mass. “When 
not chasing butterflies and keeping persistent 
vendors at bay, | write sports part time,” he 
writes. W: www.magicwings.com. ¢ ® Marin 
Ritter recently formed the law office of Marin 


K. Ritter, focusing on corporate immigration law, 


in Beachwood, Ohio. 


® Robb Barnard is head 
of performing arts at 
Lincoln School, an inde- 
pendent Quaker school for 
girls in Providence, R.I. He 
also continues his work in 


the theater department at 


Barnard 


3elvoir Terrace, a fine and 
performing arts camp in Lenox, Mass. ¢ ® 
Erica Bolliger was married to Ben Uphoff last 
August and lives in a co-housing community in 
Portland, Ore. She is a body worker and coun- 
selor with her own integrated healing arts prac- 
e ® 


Robert Cartland is a senior physics engineer 


tice, specializing in trauma recovery. 
at Raytheon Space and Airborne Systems in 
Southern California. He was married to Donna 
Gau in 2001 and has two daughters. e N. 
Raymond Clemens new book, Introduction to 
Manuscript Studies, was published by Cornell 
University Press. The book, coauthored by 
Timothy Graham, is said to be a major contri- 
bution to the study of medieval illuminated 
manuscripts. Raymond is associate professor of 
history at Illinois State University. W: www. 
cornellpress.cornell.edu. e ® Beth DeSombre 
is a professor of environmental studies and polit- 
ical science at Wellesley College. Her recent 
books include Flagging Standards: Globalization 
and Environmental, Safety, and Labor Standards 
at Sea (MIT Press, 2006) and Global Environ- 
mental Institutions (Routledge Press, 2006). 
e © T. Hallenbeck says that photos from 
his month in India can be seen at www. 
thallenbeck.com/india2007. e ® Nina Hasen 
completed her PhD at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, studying the neural basis 
of maternal behaviors, and accepted a post-doe- 
toral fellowship at the school’s Center for 
Women's Health Research. e ® Marion 
Arthur Kuszyk has two children, Nolan, 2, and 


Alison, 5. e ® Todd Lang and Tami Johnson 


welcomed baby girl Zoe Monica Lang, born 
November 13, 2007, in Phoenix. She joins big 


sibs Ally, 8, and Josh, 6. 
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® Anne Dudley holds a PhD in special educa- 


tion and is an associate principal for a large com- 
prehensive public high school in Tucson, Ariz. e 
Todd Strickland and Margo Griffith Earley '51 
climbed to the top of Me. 
Oberlin in Glacier National 
Park at a family reunion 
last summer. Todd married 
Margos daughter, Christine J 
Earley, July 1, 2005. Obies | , 4 
oe 
Strickland 


at the wedding were Suna 
Gurol and Terri Burgess 
Sandu; Steve Hulett Day, Jim Jeffreys, and Ira 
Yankwitt, all 88; and Mitch Ackerman "90. Todd 
is the legislative aide to the majority whip in the 


Colorado House of Representatives. Margo was 


honored last fall to serve on the President's 
Advisory Council of the Wilderness Society. She 
keeps busy hiking, cross-country skiing, and 
“hosting numerous family and friends in their 


e © 


Victoria Theodore 


shadows of Mt. Hood.” 


home in the 


toured as a key- 
boardist and back- 
ground singer with 
Stevie Wonder last 
summer fall. 
She San 


Francisco. W: http://vtmusicworks.com/. ¢ 


- 


; = and 
Theodore ia 


lives in 


Katherine Zieman’s monograph, Singing the 
New Song: Literacy and Liturgy in Late 
Medieval England, was published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. It examines 
the institutions and practices of the liturgy as 
central to changes in late medieval English 
understandings of the written word. Kathy is 
assistant professor of English at the University 


of Notre Dame. 


Nancy Huth was named 


curator of education at the 
‘Taft 


Cincinnati. She previously 


Museum of Art in 


served as manager of adult 
programs at the Walters Art 


\luseum in Baltimore and 


worked in the department 
of education and art history at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. While at Oberlin, Nancy 
presented tours and workshops at the Allen 


Viemorial Art Museum. 


® Brett Berk wrote the non-fiction book The 
Gay Uncle's Guide to Parenting (Crown/ 
Random House, 2008). “Narrative, hilarious, 
and full of real advice, the book is based on my 
20 years experience working with young children 
and families, but having no offspring of my 
own, he writes. e Alan Farrell earned an MA 
in urban missions 
from Westminster 
Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia in col- 
laboration with the 
City 


New York in Harlem. 


Seminary of 


As part of his studies, he participated in an 
urban pilgrimage to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Capetown, and Senegal. Alan also was promot- 
ed to Brooklyn borough director for the Office 
of Family Engagement and Advocacy at the New 
York City Department of Education. He and 
his wife, Linda, recently celebrated five 
years together and live in the Bronx. E: 
belight4me @aol.com. e @® Mark Libby and 
Wendy Libby welcomed baby boy Marshall 
2007, 


Mass. E: marklibby@charter.net. e Rawn 


Richard, born November 7, in Lowell, 


Woodlief Ugwuoke welcomed son Joshua 


Chibuzo Ugwuoke on January 13, 2008. Rawn 
writes, “Please keep praying as we prepare to 


report to the Gambia.” 


Catherine Pellegrino and Chris Cobb wel- 


comed James Louis Bradley Cobb on September 
10, 2007. Catherine is a reference and instruc- 
tion librarian at Saint Mary's College in South 


Bend, Ind. e Roger Schmidt, executive direc- 


tor of Sitka Fine Arts Camp in Sitka, Alaska, 
accepted a 2007 Coming Up Taller Award for 
the camp from the President's Committee on 
the Arts and Humanities. Sitka Fine Arts Camp 
is a nonprolit offering 
students from remote 
towns in Alaska the 
opportunity to explore 
and strengthen their 
lhe 


artistic skills. 


Schmidt 


award was presented 
in January by First Lady Laura Bush. A number 
of Obies have been involved with the camp: 
Kirsten Docter has taught cello and viola, 


Paul Cox has taught percussion. Associate 


director of the camp is Jara Kern ‘01. David 
Kreiss- lomkins 05 and Katie Gluck ‘10 have 
worked as counselors, and Ardea Thurston- 
Shaine ‘10 has attended the camp for several 
Oberlin 


Conducting and Ensembles Tim Weiss teaches 


years. Professor and Director of 


band, chamber music, and musicianship. 


@ Karen Bekker isan attorney at the New York 
firm of Satterlee Stephens Burke & Burke, 
where her practice focuses 
on commercial litigation 
and media law. Karen 
married Barry Wintner in 
January; they live on 
Manhattan's Upper West 
Side. e ® Walter Howell 


and Jennifer Layzer were 


Howell 


married September 3, 2006, in New 


Marlborough, Mass. They live in Boston. 


Apsara “Angel” Desai was featured in the 


PBS Great Performances filmed presentation of 
the recent Tony Award-winning Broadway 
revival of Company. Angel earned an MEA in 
acting at Tisch and has had a successful career 
acting in classics, musicals, and on television. E: 
wapsara@hotmail.com. e Justin Emeka, visit- 
ing professor of theater and African American 
studies at Oberlin, directed a new play, Julius X, 


at Cleveland's Karamu Performing Arts Center 


in February. According to one reviewer, the play 


is a “curious coupling of the tragedy of Julius 
Caesar and the assassination of Malcolm X” fea- 
turing drama, poetry, music, and movement. The 


reviewer praised Justin's staging and said, “the 


segueing of scenes under Emeka’s disciplined 


direction is seamless.” e Carl Kumpe is an 


attorney and lives in Morrison, Colo., with his 
wife, Corrina, a fellow attorney, and their son, 
Sawyer Colt. Carl continues to play club 


lacrosse and has a heavy metal band. 


Bribitzer-Stull 


Emerging Scholar Award by the Society for 


Matthew was awarded the 


\lusic Theory in recognition of his 2006 pub- 
lished paper, Music Theory Spectrum. Matthew 
has had other papers accepted tor publication in 
Vi asic Theory, 


\nalysis, Journal of Music 


9 


oe) 
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Intégral, and the Journal of Schenkerian Studies. 
His compilation of essays, Richard Wagner for 
the New Millennium: Studies in Music and 
Culture, co-edited with Gottfried Wagner and 


Matthew 


/ 


Alex Lubet, was published in 200 


was a Fellow at the Mannes Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Music Theory at Yale in 
summer 2006. He and his husband, Jason 
Bribitzer-Stull, continue to enjoy living in 
Minneapolis, where they are tournament bridge 
players and members of the musical community. 
Matthew is assistant professor of music theory 
at the University of Minnesota. e ® Lea Filippi 
and Steven Bookman welcomed baby boy 
Bruno Filippi Bookman, born December 7, 
2007. e Mayra Griggs and her husband, Shan 
Maitra 92, welcomed baby Schuyler Kumar 
Maitra on December 14, 2007. He joins his 
2-year-old sister, Gabriella. The family lives 
in St. Louis, Mo., where Mayra is a nurse-mid- 
wife and Shan owns a business in green con- 
struction materials. E: mayragriggs@yahoo.com, 


shanmaitra@yahoo.com. 


Jennifer Baron and her husband, Robert 
Bayer, welcomed their son, Noah, in February 
2007. Jen works part time as a consultant for 
New York University and enjoys time with Noah, 
Rob, and their puppy, Eddie. e Anjeli Jana 
launched a web site and Internet boutique offer- 
ing clothing and accessories. She welcomes 
your support. W: www. 
catepress.com/ganj|Itd; 
www.ganjlItd.com. ¢ Mari 
Kamada and Doug Matlaga 
95 were married September 


° 15, 2007, at Doug's parents’ 
2 . aay: 


Matlaga, Kamada | 


home, Green Hill Farm, in 


Burlington, N.J. They also 


Alumni Books & CDs 


had a ceremony atop Mt. Rokko-san in Kobe, 
Japan, in October. Mari writes, In true 
Oberlin form, there was an abundance of 
alumni attendance and participation.” Guests 
included Susan Schmidt Barreault, Dan 
Burt, Jessica Freedman, Joanna Garfinkel, 
Ivan (Patrick) Gray, Jesse Singer, Eric 
Weil, and Claudia Woodman, Anne Leavitt 
Matsui '72; Kwon Chong 94; Anne Booth, Paula 
Crespo, Grace Figueroa, Kristin Kolb, Karl 
LaRocca, Judie Lieu, Christian Oates, Jeanne 
Park, Liza Queen, and Nyssa ‘Tang, all ‘95; and 
Kristin Remus '97. Catering was provided by 
Red Table Catering (Brooke Costello 93) and 
photography by ‘Tema Stauffer ‘95, and Jim & 
Jennie and the Pinetops Jennie Benford) per- 
formed. Mari and Doug live in Long Island City, 
Queens, N.Y., where Doug is the preparator and 
fabricator at the Queens Museum of Art and 


Mari is a senior producer at Tiffany & Co. 


Diepiriye Sungumote _Kuku-Siemons writes, 


“An early version of the first chapter of my book 
was published (November/December 2007) in 
the Gay and Lesbian Review, with a delicious 
photo of Sir lan Mckellen. It has also been pub- 
lished in the online journal gueerphilosphy. | am 
still looking for a publisher, so spread the word.” 
W: www.glreview.com/index.php; www.queer 
David Kumpe 


earned an MEA from the Loyola Marymount 


philosophy.com/node/102. 


University Film School last May. He works as a 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Alumni books and CDs are now online! Visit OAMs Bookshelf and Music Box page at www.oberlin. 


edu/alummag/ (scroll to the bottom). If you would like your published book or CD to be added to 
the list, write to us at alum.mag@oberlin.edu, typing in “Bookshelf/Music Box” in the Subject 


line. You can also mail your book or CD to Bookshelf/Music Box, Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


film editor for a production company in Los 
Angeles, and stays fit as a personal trainer and 


clu b lacrosse player. 


e ® Ari Reeves and Shira Reeves welcomed 
baby boy Gili Bernard, born January 7, 2008, in 
Silver Spring, Md. e Cathy Doggett and Brian 
2007, in 


Austin, Texas. Cathy and other founders of 


Walters were married October 27, 


Oberlin’s VIBE dance company—kKerry Wee, 
Arden Kaywin, and Steffany Haaz, all 99, along 
with Kamala Sessoms—celebrated with lots 
of dancing, “including several attempts to show 
up the band members.’ Arden gave a special per- 
formance of her song On the Edge. The couple 
lives in Austin, where Cathy is an early child- 
hood specialist and Brian is a lawyer. e Erin 
Kirkpatrick writes, “My partner, Nathaniel 
Butler, and | welcomed our first child, Silas Fen 
Kirkpatrick Butler, on March 26, 2007, in 
Berkeley, Calif. He is already quite a musician, 
scientist, and explorer. He also possesses super- 
human strength.” Erin, who worked as a teacher 
and naturalist with Berkeley's Shorebird Park 
Nature Center betore Silas was born, has taken 
a position coordinating a schoolyard garden proj- 
ect. “We are happy to be in the Bay Area sur- 
rounded by so many great friends, inspiring 
landscapes, and cool organizations. Hopefully 
Nancy 


Sirivanakarn and Jeremy Klapper were mar- 


we can afford to stay here!” e 


ried June 3, 2007, at Con- 
gregation Beth Tikvah in 
Worthington, Ohio, and June 
16 at Wat Thai DC in Silver 
Spring, Md. Obies in atten- 
dance were Ruth Stroud ‘64, 


pianist Kenneth Grigg ‘81, on 
Sirivanakarn 


and Shinhee Kim ‘00. Nancy 
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and Jeremy live in Syracuse, N.Y., where Nancy 
maintains a private violin studio and Jeremy is 
a pathology resident at SUNY Upstate Medical 


University. E: nancy_sirivanakarn@yahoo.com. 


® Megan Cutnaw Bedo welcomed baby girl 


Elise Kathryn, born December 19, 2007, in 
Cleveland. She joins sister Claire Elisabeth, 2. e 
Felix Brooks-Church is president of the 
Cambodian Children’s Painting Project in 
Sihanoukville, Cambodia. W: www.artcambodia. 
org. ¢ © Jessica Segal Langbaum and Kevin 


Langbaum welcomed baby girl Nicole Elizabeth, 


born April 3, 2007, in Baltimore. The family has 
since moved to Phoenix, where Jessica is com- 
pleting a postdoctoral fellowship at Banner 
e ® Dana Brooks 
Mitchell and Scott Mitchell were married July 
28, 2007, in the Marin Headlands, Calif. Mara 


Zonderman was among the attendants, joining 


Alzheimer’s Institute. 


Obie guests Scott Remley and Rebecca Cain 
and James Richter, both 98. Dana and Scott live 
in Oakland. e Ariel Carr Moyer and Brendan 
Moyer welcomed baby Lily Gray Moyer last 
October. Lily is surrounded by lots of Oberlin 
alums, including her uncle, Ben Moyer; grand- 
parents Douglas Carr ‘68 and Deidre Carr '69; 
and aunt, Hilary Carr ‘02. The family lives in 
Washington, D.C., where Ariel is the director of 
communications for the National Children’s 
Museum and finishing a master’s degree in non- 
profit management. Brendan works in web 
development. E: ariel_moyer@yahoo.com. ¢ ® 
Gregory Scranton and Lisa Yasuhara 
Scranton welcomed baby girl Miya Lillian, born 
October 18, 2007, in Wynnewood, Pa. e ® Mara 
Zonderman and Sam Schneider were married 
November 18, 2007. Obies in attendance were 
Scott Remley and Dana Brooks Mitchell; 
Rebecca Cain, James Richter, and Amy Johnson 
Wensink, all 98: and Tom Wensink '97. Mara 


and Sam live in North Babylon, N.Y. 


2001 


John Rodger writes, “We had a group of Obies 


singing at Opera North 


in New Hampshire 


last summer and 


dex ided to take a 


group pic !” The photo 
is trom a production 


of Verdi's opera 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at 
ObieWeb, www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Regional ' 
Roundup 


4“ Seattle—Professor Harlan Wilson pre- 
sented a talk to alumni in April entitled 
“Oberlin: A Sustainable Community?” at the 
home of Betty and Bill Rennebohm, both '42. 
From left: Betty, Wanda Benvenutti '94, Jean 
Durning, and Michael Rossotto ‘84. 


Falstaff. The group (left to right) included John; 
\llison Choat 07; Abigail 


Helmel 


Courtney Ames ‘97; 


Peters '05: Todd Thomas and Lisa 


Thomas, both 84; and Jonathan Green ‘05. 


2002 


) Hadley Dick and Maxwell Porter were mar- 


ried November 10, 2007, in Los Angeles. Attend- 
ing the reception were Alexa Dunnington, 
William Lascher, and Laura Veuve, Hadyn 
Dick ‘96, and Peter Teel ‘01. Attending a sec 


ond reception in Indio, Calif., were Hilary 


< Washington, D.C.—Alumni 
volunteered at the D.C. Food 
Bank for their annual spring 
Service project. 


Tampa-—Local alumni met for 
a raucous night of bowling, 
munchies, and camaraderie 
at Splitsville in early May 
under the leadership of 
Jonathan Skinner 84, region- 
al coordinator. 


W Colorado—25 Oberlinians from the 
1930s though the ’60s gathered for a mini 
reunion in March hosted by Nancy Burd 
Frazier 40. Rachael Hazen '88 gave a brief 
presentation on her prolific Oberlin memo- 
rabilia collection—gathered mostly via 
eBay! From left: Ed A. Hawley ‘53, Nancy 
Chapin Davis '48, and host Nancy Frazier. 


Barker '84 and Hadyn 
Dick 
Wiesenfeld, both '96. 
e ® Emily Hall and 
William Warren were 
married July 14, 2007, 


at Church Landing in 


and Joshua 


Meredith, N.H. Obies in attendance were Tei 
Blow, Anique Olivier-Mason, Josh Olivier- 
Mason, Rebecca Press, Emma Rodewald, 
Emily Becker Whyte, Katie Young, and 
Evan Duverlie 94. Emily is an associate finan- 


cial representative for Northwestern Mutual, 


5 niet 


Hoops and Ice III 


berlin’s third annual 

alumni vs. students ice 

hockey game in March 
was backdropped by snow- 
storms, some of the worst in 
Ohio's recent history. Those 
who were able to brave the 
storm and lace up their skates 
at a sports complex in neigh- 
boring Elyria included: Bruce 
Campbell '66, Chris Browning 
'67, Cortland Hill ’77 (advisor 


John Seyfried 


to the club team and event organizer), Bill Pastuszek '73, Louis Weigele '73, Ed Winter ’/5, 
Edmond Aghajanian '78, and Talor Walsh ’07. © The annual women’s alumni basketball 
game in February brought back former coach Chelsey Bevington Copley, Quintetta 
Stubblefield ’07, Nzinga Broussard 02, Laura Wallerstein '03, Colette Thayer '91, Kelly 
Lindsley Gobrogge 91, Sonja Spencer ’03, and former head coach Christa Champion. © Held 
that same day was the men’s alumni basketball game, which included Julius Hill 04, Adam 
Shoemaker '96, assistant coach Brett Nichols, Cameron Leverett 04, Miguel Curl ’86, James 
Knight 01, Brian Buchanan '01, Chris Broussard 90, George Smith ’87, Alonzo Crowder ’03, 


and Steffon Thomas '03. 


while Bill builds custom furniture and cabinets. 


They live in Gilsum. e © Bill Lascher, previ- 


ously a staff writer at the Pacific Coast Business 
Times, is now editor of the Ventura Count) 
Reporter (Calif.). He oversees all weekly content 
and writers, as well as the editorial side of the 
papers new web site. W: www.vcreporter.com. 


e ® Emily Schwerin-Whyte and Michael 


Becker were married 
August 25, 2007, at 
Sunnymanse Farm in 
Roxbury, N.H. Obie 
guests were Anique 


’ 7 


Olivier-Mason, Josh 


Schwerin-Whyte 


Olivier-Mason, 
tebecca Press, Emily Hall Warren, Evan 


Duverlie 94, and Emily's grandmother, \largaret 


Courtesy of Oberlin Athletics 


Schwerin '43. The couple lives in Gilsum. 


Emily Enderle published Diversity and the 


Future of the U.S. Environmental Movement, a 
collection of essays by distinguished environ- 
mentalists that explore diversity and the future 
success of environmental organizations and the 
wider environmental movement. Emily is assocl- 
ate director of admissions and admissions diver- 
sity coordinator at the Yale School of Forestry & 
Environmental Studies. W: http://environment. 


yale.edu. e © Laura Farrell announces her 


engagement to Adam Wortman. The weddine 
will take place May 24, 2009, in Tucson, Ariz. e 


® Jane Grover lives in Pennsylvania, where 


she owns and operates Pittsburgh Saxophone 
Lessons. W: www.pghsaxlessons.com. e Chris 
Holbein writes that he enjoys working for 
People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 
(PETA), writing for their web site, and being an 
active member of the Unitarian Church of 
Norfolk, Va. Drop him a note to say hi or if you 
are interested in a job helping animals; Chris 
says PETA is hiring. E: chris_holbein@yahoo.com. 
W: www.GoVeg.com. ¢ © Timothy McKay 
eae) Oe: 


on the campus of the University of Maryland. 


and Amanda Walker were married July 


Obies in attendance were Maria Balducci and 
Jared Stahler; Larissa Smith and John Tareza 
‘02; and Zach Crystal ‘06. Tim teaches and free- 
lances in the D.C. area, while Amanda teaches 
school strings in Howard County. They live in 
Silver Spring, Md. e ® Julia Sakharova joined 
the violin section of the Albany (N.Y.) Symphony 
Orchestra last October and serves on the violin 
faculty at the Newark School of the Arts. W: 
www.juliasakharova.com. e @® Leighanne 
Saltsman is a professional chorister with the 
American Symphony Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic. She lives in Brooklyn with 
her fiancé, Hiland Hall; they plan to marry in 
September. e ® Cedric Severino earned his 
law degree at the University of Southern 
California. After working for a large corporate 
firm in Los Angeles, he is beginning a new 
career as a public defender in Orange County. 
Cedric says that Mike Severino has returned 
from his Peace Corps stint in Ecuador, was mar- 
ried, and is attending the University of lowa to 


obtain teaching certification. 


2004 


® Megan Cahill Bauer and Justin Bauer were 


married May 26, 2007, in Evanston, III. Obies in 
attendance were lan Biringer, Corbin 
Calloway, Anna Clausen, Rebecca French, 


Karen Koto, Ayn Balija and Desiree Herrera 


‘03, and Sam Sharp ‘06. e Talya Frelick mar- 
ried Andreas Anwander in Baltimore on October 
27, 2007. A number of Obies were in atten- 
dance, including ‘Talya’s 
grandmother, Jane 
Hayden Frelick ‘41, 
and her parents, Bill 
Frelick 76 and Helen 


Lann 77. Talya and 


“Frelick 


Andreas, a native of 
Stuttgart, Germany, live in Fulton, Md. ¢ © 


Laura Hobbs and Yawar Qadri were married 
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November 24, 2007, in 
Birmingham, Ala. Both are 
pursuing PhDs in science. 


e ® Lindsay Martin- 


McCormick writes, “| 
have been living abroad and 
teaching English. I lived in 
Fes, Morocco, from 2004- 
06. In November 2006, I moved to Yemen, 
where | am still living. I spent my first year in 
\den teaching English at AMIDEAST. Now | 
am studying Arabic full time in Sana’a. I have 
learned a lot and made some life-long friends. 
But by this summer, I hope to return to my 
hometown of Washington, D.C.” e ® Elizabeth 
Mier received a Regent's Fellowship from the 
University of California-Santa Cruz to pursue 
music-related doctoral work. She is studying 


with John M. Schechter. 


@ Daisy Allen was training for her first half- 


marathon in February, hoping to raise money for 
tutoring and sports programs at her local YMCA 


in San Francisco. e ® Nathan Brewer was 


training for the Boston 
Marathon in April to raise 
money for the Gay Men’s 
Domestic Violence Project, 
“which does amazing work 
providing services to queer 


(and straight) survivors of 


Brewer 


domestic violence in New 


England.” e Coriana Close presented an exhi- 


bition of her recent photographic work and 
spoke to students at Westover School in 
Middlebury, Conn., her alma mater. In atten- 
dance were Elizabeth 
VM. Molder '55 pic- 
tured middle) and 
Sara Orr Poskas 90 
right). Sara, co-chair 
of Westover’s art 
department, taught 
Coriana when she was a student at Westover. 
Beth Molder is the wife of Joseph Molder ‘53, 
former head of Westover School, who has served 
on the Oberlin College Board of ‘Trustees. ¢ 
Munib Raad is playing tango singer Agustin 
Magaldi in the 2007-08 national tour of Evita in 


his first major professional job. Munib writes 
that he ‘attempted to enter the voice department 
at Oberlin without success, yel still pursued a 


career in the musical arts The show is slated to 


play at major venues in the U.S. and Canada, 
including some in Ohio. W: http://myspace.com/ 


munibraad, www.troika.com/ mktevita.html. 


2007 


Nereida Heller is spending one year in Chile 


as a volunteer teacher through the World Teach 
program at Harvard's Center for International 
Development, a nonprofit that places teachers 
in developing countries. Nereida will teach 
English, math, and science at the DuocUC, a 
technical and professional institute similar to a 


community college in the U.S. 


Bae Edward Parks ’06 was 
one of five singers to win the 
Metropolitan Opera National Council 
Auditions in February and a cash prize of 
$15,000. He was selected from nine 
finalists after performing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra under the 
direction of Steven Lord ‘71. Edward, 
who studied with Professor of Singing 
Gerald Crawford, is the fourth Oberlin- 
trained singer in the last seven years to 
have won the prestigious Met competi- 
tion. He studies with Richard Cross 
in Yale's Master of Music Program. 
Edward’s 2008 plans included audition- 
ing for the Met's Lindemann Young Artist 
Development Program, performing for a 
second season with the Orchestra Verdi 


in Milan, Italy, and participating in the 


Spoleto Festival and the Music Academy 


of the West. Edward also took first place 
in the Opera Columbus Irma M. Cooper 
International Vocal Competition XXIV, 
earned the Distinguished Achievement 
Award from the Oberlin faculty, and won 
the Dorothy S. Kish Prize for outstanding 


first-year opera student at Yale. 


The East College Street Project in 


downtown Oberlin is nearing 
groundbreaking. Construction 
documents are 60% finished and we 
are scheduled to start building by 
mid-September. This mixed-use 
green development features new 
restaurants, shops, an Oberlin 
College art gallery and condos from 
one to three bedrooms. If you've ever 
thought of living or retiring in Oberlin 
and are interested in the downtown 
and environmental sustainability, 
please visit our website or contact us. 


www.sustainableca.com 
contact @sustainableca.com 
or call SCA at (440) 574-9342 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 


Mavis Clark, who retired as assistant editor of 


the Oberlin Alumni Magazine in 2001, died in 
Oberlin on April 1, 2008. She was 80. Ms. Clark 
lived and worked in Massachusetts and New 
York pursuing creative endeavors that included 
fashion, the arts, and book and magazine pub- 
lishing with Little Brown and Condé Nast. In 
Oberlin, she worked and volunteered at the 
National Association of College Stores and the 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts. In 
1995, she joined the College's Office of College 
Relations, where her efforts on behalf of Oberlin 
students took many forms, such as supervising 
the Annual Fund phonathon and organizing Exco 
courses on business etiquette. Ms. Clark leaves 
two sons, including Christopher Nadel '94, 
brother David Clark "55, a sister, and two grand- 


children. 


Fenner Douglass ‘42, a former Oberlin pro- 
fessor whose scholarship, teaching, and con- 
cert performances earned him a place of dis- 
tinction among organists, died April 5, 2008, in 
Naples, Fla. Known as a teacher and per- 
former, Mr. Douglass was also a pioneer in per- 
formance practices on early pipe organs, and 
he published two books on organ-building tra- 
ditions in France. At age 17, he began to study 
organ at the Oberlin Conservatory, earning first 
a BA and later BM and MM degrees. He joined 
the faculty in 1949, teaching organ and harpsi- 
chord for 28 years and co-founding the Baroque 
Ensemble. Oberlin awarded him an honorary 
doctorate in 2001 and, in 2007, dedicated its 
200th Steinway piano to him and to his wife, 


Jane ‘53. In 1974, Mr. Douglass became univer- 


44 


sity organist and a professor at Duke University, 
later chairing the music department there. In 
recent years, he was involved with the Eastman 
Rochester Organ Initiative at the Eastman 
School of Music. A Taylor and Boody organ in 
Naples, Fla., was named in his honor in 2006. 
Mr. Douglass is survived by three children and 
six grandchildren. Honorary contributions may 
be made to the Oberlin Conservatory Scholar- 
ship Fund, Office of Development, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1924 
Rev. Ray Gibbons died March 17, 2008, in 
Claremont, Calif., having celebrated his 105th 


birthday a month earlier. 


1929 

Dorothy Mabel Smith, a longtime Oberlin 
resident and College employee, retired as direc- 
tor of the Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling in 1974 and was awarded the 
Alumni Medal four years later. She rented 
rooms in her home to many students over the 
years and was known for helping students to 
navigate college life. A longtime president of the 
Class of 1929, she was also active in civic and 
church organizations, including the Allen 
Community Hospital Auxiliary and the Oberlin 
Area Cooperating Ministries, and she worked 
part time for the Oberlin News-Tribune. In 1999, 
she was named Oberlinian of the Year. Ms. 


Smith died February 5, 2008, at age 99. 


1932 

Margaret Glessner Weaver, who lived in Eden 
Prairie, Minn., had a curiosity about the natural 
world that led her to become a local expert on 
fungi and to discover three species of mush- 
rooms. More than 30 years ago, she found Suillits 
weaverae, the one named for her, near her fam- 


ily’s cabin. In 1980 she co-published a 90-page 


key to Minnesota fungi for the Bell Museum of 


Natural History. She later was honored by the 
North American Mycological Association. Earlier 
on, she and her husband, Paul Weaver, collect- 
ed stamps from around the world and commu- 
nicated in Esperanto in correspondence around 
the world. Mrs. Weaver died August 10, 2007, 
leaving three sons, six grandchildren, and five 


sreat-orandchildren, 


1934 


Margaret Fair Hayes Parsons died February 


18, 2008, in Boulder, Colo., leavine several 


children, including Deborah Hayes ‘60 and 


Christopher Hayes 63. 


1935 bil 
Marjorie Thiessen Harris lived in Indiana, 
Texas, and California. She died March 14, 2008, 
in Victorville, Calif., leaving her husband, 


Donald, and three children. 


LO a7 


Elizabeth Hammond Holdeman, \\JA 38, 
taught fourth grade in the Oberlin schools, 
worked at Children’s Hospital in Boston, and was 
a librarian at Keystone College in Pennsylvania. 
In retirement, she and her husband, Dean, lived 
in Sandwich, Ill., where they helped restore the 
Sandwich Opera House. She died December 14, 


2007, leaving two sons and many grandchildren. 


1939 
Frances Harvey Moran married classmate 


Sherwood Moran '39 and lived for many years 
in Springtield, Ohio, where they helped build a 
strong civil-rights movement, notably in a cam- 
paign referendum to back fair-housing legisla- 
tion. For 26 years, she worked in the advance- 
ment and development office at Wittenberg 
University, retiring in 1985. She and her hus- 
band moved to Orlando, Fla., and then to 
Madison, Wis., where she died November 29, 
2007. 


and grandchildren. 


She leaves her husband, four children, 


Charlotte Bazeley Tuckerman, following work 
with the Red Cross in post-WWII operations in 
India, China, and Germany, returned to the U.S. 
to marry and start a family. In New York, she 
taught Spanish at Yorktown High School for 17 
years, sang with the Ossining Choral Society for 
nearly four decades, and was a volunteer Spanish 
language interpreter at her local food pantry. 
She died November 10, 2007, in Briarcliff Manor, 


leaving two children and many grandchildren. 


Joseph Wallace, MA, earned a degree in chem- 
istry and worked for Standard Oil in Chicago in 
the 1940s. He then married and joined his father 
in his Browns, Ala., ranching and farming busi- 


ness, continuing operations for the next 45 years. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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He died January 18, 2008, leaving his wife, 


Velma, three children, and eight grandchildren. 


1941 

Henry B. Richmond Jr., a 44-year chemist 
with Uniroyal (U.S. Rubber), was involved with 
the initial development and production of syn- 
thetic rubber for WWII. He later worked for the 
company in West Virginia and Texas, retiring in 
1985. He was a scout master with Boy Scouts 
of America, a lifelong golfer, and served on 
committees of many churches over the years. 
He died in Dallas on November 26, 2006, leav- 
ing his wife, Irene Diefenbach Richmond °41, 


two sons, and many grandchildren. 


1943 


Marilyn Sugden Sturgis, with her husband, 
Robert, raised their family in Woodbury, N.] 


and in Greenwich, Conn., where she volunteered 


‘) 


with her local church, public library, hospital, 
community association, and more. She moved to 
the family’s summer home in North Chatham, 
Mass., after her husband's death in 1980. She 
died January 23, 2008, at her daughter's home 
in Duxbury, Mass., leaving three children and 


many grandchildren. 


she) 


Barbara “Bobbie” Corson Heinrich and her 


late husband, Jack, were ordained ministers 
committed to the causes of peace and environ- 
mentalism. After 20 years as missionaries in 
Africa, they settled in the rural town of Alva, 
Fla. Mrs. Heinrich fought for nuclear disarma- 
ment and against U.S. intervention overseas, 
founding the Lee County Coalition for Peace 
and its Environmental and Peace Education 
Center. She died October 16, 2007. 


Jane Miller Ross and her husband, Ronald 


3urns Ross, lived in the suburbs of Washington, 
DC, for years, where they raised two children. 
Making her debut as a professional organist in 
1956 with a recital at the National Cathedral, 
Mrs. Ross was a church organist and children's 
librarian for 30 years. She and her husband 
retired in 1980 to Braddock Heights, Md. Mrs. 
408s died January 16, 2008, leaving her son and 
daughter. Memorial donations may be made to 
Oberlin College, Office of Development, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1946 


Oliver Gossard was known as “Jolly Ollie” at 


Summer 2008 


Ohio's Mariemont High School, where he taught 
English and social studies for 32 years. Nearly 
every student took his senior government class 
and all were required to complete an IRS 1040 
long form as part of a civic responsibility lesson. 
After retiring, he and his wife, Joan Johnston 
Gossard '46, moved to Seven Lakes, N.C., 
where he acted in little theater and wrote a 
newspaper column. Mr. Gossard died July 5, 


2007, in Pinehurst, leaving two sons. 


Suzanne Pauken VanHorn was a teacher in 


Ohio and New Jersey before raising seven chil- 
dren with her husband, Alfred VanHorn ’47. 
She later cofounded a nursery school in IIlinois 
and enjoyed playing bridge, sewing, and oil 
painting. For the last 22 years, she and Alfred 
lived in Fort Myers Beach, Fla., where she 
died at Hope Hospice on December 29, 2007. 
She leaves her husband, two sons, four 


daughters, and many grandchildren. 


1948 

Mary Ann Brezsny Danenberg, emerita 
teacher of pianoforte at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music and widow of Oberlin’s 11th 
died April 24, 2008, 


in Oberlin. After teaching piano briefly in North 


president, Emil Danenberg, 
Carolina, she returned to Oberlin to pursue her 
master’s of music degree, which she earned in 
1951. In Oberlin, she taught piano privately 
and at the Conservatory and was known as a 
lively hostess in the president's home. She and 
her husband enjoyed traveling in the U.S. and 
Europe, and both supported educational and 
musical-related causes. Mrs. Danenberg received 
the Alumni Award for Distinguished Service to 
Oberlin College in 1983, a year after her hus- 


band’s death. 


Dr. Mary Alice Monk Klarman, a retired epi- 
demiologist at the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, died February 22, 
2008. A violinist, she majored in music at Oberlin 
and earned a doctorate in social psychology at 
the University of Michigan. At Johns Hopkins, 
she researched suicide and hypertension, among 
other topics. She became deputy chair of the 
department of epidemiology before retiring in 
the late 1980s and was later awarded with the 
title of professor emerita. Dr. Monk leaves a 


sister and two stepsons. 


1949 


John Allen Meller died May 13, 2007, at his 


home in Hotboro, Pa., leaving his wife, Betty 
Kullman Mellor '47, four children, and seven 
grandchildren. Jack's longtime friend and Oberlin 
roommate, Herbert Mills Jenkins '48, spoke at 


his memorial service. 


Hugh T. Martin died November 20, 2007, in 
Evanston, Ill. His wife, Nancy McCurdy 
Martin ‘48, died in 2004. They leave their 


children, including Hugh M. Martin ’76. 


1950 
Robert M. Love earned a master's degree in 
library science at Western Reserve University in 
196] and joined the library staff at Slippery Rock 
University as head cataloger. He died December 
7, 2007, leaving his wife, Jean, and brother, 
Duncan Love ‘51. 


1951 

Lou DiLorenzo died January 11, 2008, in 
Queens, N.Y., from complications following a fall. 
He leaves a son, two grandsons, and his broth- 
er, Ron DiLorenzo ’53. 


William “Bill” Gills worked for the Lorain 
County Health Department early in his career. 
He later earned a master’s of public health degree 
at the University of Michigan and worked for 
the Illinois Department of Public Health for 24 
years. He retired to Bella Vista, Ark., in 1989, 
where he was past president of the Lions Club 
and the Illinois Public Health Association. He 
died January 26, 2008, leaving his wife, Margie, 


and two daughters. 


1952 
Dr. Paul Lloyd received his PhD at UC- 


Berkeley in 1960 and an honorary degree from 


the University of Pennsylvania. He was noted for 
his teaching in the fields of romance languages 
and philology at the University of Pennsylvania 
for 37 years and for the publication of his 1987 
book, From Latin to Spanish (American 
Philosophical Society), which is universally rec- 
ognized as “making a milestone in the annals of 
Spanish historical linguistics.” Dr. Lloyd died 
December 6, 2007, leaving his wife, Joan 


Archibald Lloyd ‘52, and two children. 


Rev. Philip Perkins, held a doctorate from 


the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and served 
parishes in Waterbury, Trumbull, and Riverside, 
Conn., and in West Palm Beach, Fla. He enjoyed 


music, football, tennis, and fishing, and had a 
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memorial minute 


FERNANDO ARROJO 


Emeritus Associate Professor of Spanish 


anuary 28, 2008, marked the one-year anniversary of Fernando 
Arrojo’s death. A complex man, Fernando was difficult to cate- 
gorize. Simultaneously Old World and modern, serious, and 
droll; a businessman and a dreamer; a loner and a superb host; 
a cosmopolite and a small-towner; an intellectual and a lover of sim- 
ple pleasures; extremely Spanish yet perhaps most at home in the 
U.S.; Fernando often lived between worlds, as do so many émigrés. 


Fernando was born in Madrid on August 7, 1932, and his expe- 


riences and stories of the Spanish Civil War were as much a part of 


his life as were the revolutionary ‘60s and early "70s in the U.S. He 
received the MA in teaching from the University of Hartford and 
his PhD in Spanish from the University of Connecticut. 

A newcomer to Oberlin in 1976, he was for a while the only 
full-time member of the small Spanish section of the then Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. The breadth of his teaching spanned 
from Spanish theater of the Golden Age to contemporary theater in 
Latin America, from the post-Civil War novel in Spain to the nar- 
rative of Jorge Luis Borges. Students especially celebrated his 
Spanish culture courses, in which he explored history, art, and civ- 
ilization. Keen on introducing Spanish culture to the Oberlin cur- 
riculum, Fernando kicked off his first winter term by launching an 
interdepartmental lecture series with presentations on El Greco. In 
the years that followed, he continued this kind of cultural expan- 


sion by actively lecturing, introducing films, and inviting speakers 


who enlightened the Oberlin community on many aspects of 


Spanish life. 

In Fernando's multifaceted life, one element was constant: his 
love for the arts. A writer of short stories, Fernando called on the 
richness of his experience, his sharp observational skills, and his 
genuine interest in the human condition to fashion his tales. His 
first published story was The Emigré. Others followed, built on his 
diverse interests and experiences, such as his time in Liberia as a 
businessman, or his command of Spanish history. Rendered into 
English from the Spanish originals by translator, colleague, and 
friend Olga Markof-Belaeff, Fernando's stories appeared in numer- 
ous American literary magazines and in various Latin American, 
Spanish, Indian, and French venues. 

Along with his academic publications on Spanish writers such 
as Ignacio Aldecoa and Nobel laureate Camilo José Cela, are sto- 
ries he lovingly edited up until his death, now published in a col- 
lection titled Enigmas. 

A special aesthetic sensibility informed not just his fiction, but 
all of Fernando's life. His art collection, the decor of his home 


(which friends said made them feel as if they had traveled conti- 


nents away from Oberlin), the way he set his daily table, even the 
way he dressed in a town prone to casual fashion revealed not 
merely his sense of style, but more so his approach to life. He once 
said that by defying the notion of escape or grand gestures in search 
of change, “one can refashion oneself in a single room.” 

The contribution to Oberlin for which he will be remembered 
best is his creation of our study-abroad program in Cordoba, Spain, 
known as PRESHCO (Programa de Estudios Hispanicos en 
Cordoba). In this endeavor, Fernando integrated his personal 
knowledge of Spain, his business experience, his academic pas- 
sions, and his international connections to mastermind one of the 
most successful and longest ongoing programs of study-abroad at 
Oberlin. Similarly, Fernando worked to secure the successful oper- 
ation of a winter-term program in Guadalajara, Mexico, which he 
directed for many years. 

Also to his credit is the establishment of the Comparative 
Literature Program. He repeatedly served as chair of comparative 
literature, working diligently and imaginatively to develop this 
major at Oberlin. 

Alongside hard work, Fernando also prized humor and had a 
keen sense of the absurd. As one colleague observed, “He was often 
comically indignant about what he regarded as some insufferable 
cultural absurdity perpetrated by fools, usually Americans, who 
were not as Spanish as he in their attitude.” What this fellow fac- 
ulty member may not have seen was that Fernando was equally 
critical and even impatient with outdated aspects of Spanish cul- 
ture and with arrogant Spaniards. He understood irony well. 

His inability to suffer fools coincided with his ability to attract 
the more brilliant students in Spanish, who remember him fondly 
and who often understood Fernando better than did some of his 
own colleagues. Friends in Oberlin today recall his stories, his 
laughter, and his jokes at parties. They also remember his thought- 
ful meals, and his ability and readiness to dance a paso doble, a 
waltz, or a tango with a willing partner. 

After his retirement from Oberlin in 1997 Fernando moved to 
Florida, where he happily and solitarily worked on his fiction, trav- 
cling occasionally and visiting his two daughters and grandchildren. 
Despite his struggle with cancer in his last years, he continued to 


“refashion” himself, remaining always elegant, and always lucid. 


ANA C, Cara is a professor of Hispanic studies at Oberlin. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a standing vote of the General 


Faculty of Oberlin College on February 20, 2008. 
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commitment to the equality of all peoples and 
religions. He died September 14, 2007, in Osprey, 
Fla., after a lengthy battle with Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. He leaves his wife, Delno, two children. 


and four grandchildren. 


1953 


Dr. Margot Loungway Drekmeier earned a 


doctorate at Harvard in the field of European 
history, the result of a year’s study at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale on a Fulbright grant. 
Later, while teaching in the Western civilization 
program and in the department of history at 
Stanford University, she and her husband co- 
founded an honors program called Social 
Thought and Institutions, which continued for 
23 years. She also participated in peace studies 
courses. Dr. Drekmeier died February 26, 2008. 
She leaves her husband, Charles, three chil- 


dren, and two grandchildren. 


Dr. Jack Kostyo dedicated his life to improv- 
ing medical education and to helping people 
with diabetes and growth problems. He held a 
PhD in zoology from Cornell University and 
served as a post-doctoral fellow at Harvard 
Medical School. He held early teaching and 
administrative positions at Duke and Emory 
universities and became known as one of the 
world’s leading investigators on the effects of 
human growth hormone. In 1979 he was named 
chair and professor of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where he created a new phys- 
iology curriculum for the medical school. He 
later began full-time research as chief of bio- 
medical research at the Michigan Diabetes 
Research and Training Center. Over the next 10 
years, he became an advisor to Genentech and 
consulted for pharmaceutical companies, work 
that led to new drugs for diabetes, metabolism 
disorders, and juvenile growth problems. In 1995, 
he was named professor emeritus at Michigan 
and remained active until 2006. Dr. Kostyo earned 
the Ernest Oppenheimer Memorial Award from 
the Endocrine Society and an honorary MD 
degree in 1978 from the University of Goteborg 
in Sweden, where he spent a sabbatical term 
and collaborated with Swedish colleagues. He 
died April 1, 2007, in Ann Arbor of brain cancer. 
He leaves his wife, Shirley Guth Kostyo ‘53, two 


children, and one grandchild. 


Joan Johnston Foster lived in Glen Echo, Md., 
for 25 years, where she had a long teaching 


career at Georgetown Day School and enjoyed 
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art and writing. Earlier in life, she traveled as a 
Vista Volunteer in Mexico, as a student in 
France, and as a journalist in the former 
BO Arak 


her home in Macon, Ga., leaving two sons, her 


Soviet Union. She died November | 


former husband, and two sisters. 


1954 


Norman Thompson spent his career in edu- 


cation and was a respected horse show steward 
with the United States Equestrian Federation. 
An active and longtime volunteer at Oberlin, he 
served as president of the Heisman Club from 
1996 through 1998, as president of his reunion 
class, and as an admissions volunteer. He died 
February 25, 2008, in Brooklyn Park, Minn., 
leaving his wife, Eleanore, and a daughter. 
Memorial gifts may be made to the Heisman 
Club at Oberlin College, Office of Develop- 
ment, 145 West Lorain, St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1955 
Lois Penner Riley was a musician and educa- 
tor in Montclair, N.J., where she taught fifth 
grade and music at Montclair Kimberly Academy 
and conducted youth and intergenerational 
musicals at Union Congregational Church. She 
and her husband, Ray, moved to ‘Tucson, Ariz., 
in 1994, where she continued singing, tutored 
in the Oro Valley schools, and was active in her 
church and community. She enjoyed quilting, 
particularly creating elegant memory quits for 
family members. Mrs. Riley died November 14, 
2007, of cancer at her home in Oro Valley. She 
leaves two children, three grandchildren, and 


three brothers. 


1956 


John Graham Rice, a professor emeritus of 


geography at the University of Minnesota, died 
February 18, 2007. Specializing in Northern 


Europe and population geography, he held 


advanced degrees from the University of 


Washington and Uppsala University in Sweden. 


1959 


Dr. Laurence Steadman, with a doctorate in 


business administration from Harvard in 1976, 


traveled to Tehran to teach corporate finance 


and capital markets at the Iran Center for 


Management Studies. In 1979 he was evacuat- 
ed with other Americans after the first seizure 
of the U.S. Embassy there. In Boston in 1981, 
he co-founded Steadman-Coles, Inc., a general 


management consulting firm, and then served 


as associate professor of management at Thomas 
More College in Cincinnati and as an adjunct 
faculty member at Miami and Xavier universi- 
ties. He retired and moved to Chicago in 2003, 
where he supported the Lyric Opera of Chicago 
and Chicago's Oldest Men’s Book Club. He was 
writing a novel titled The Admiral of Hyde Park 


at the time of his death on March 7, 2008. He 


BARBARA SEAMAN ’56 
WRITER AND WOMEN’S 
HEALTH ADVOCATE 


Barbara Seaman, a writer and women’s 
health advocate who early on challenged 
the safety of the birth control pill and 
hormone replacement therapy, died 
February 27, 2008, at her home in New 
York City. Ms. Seaman, who once told 
OAM that she “drifted through writing 
courses at Oberlin and stalled at the sci- 
ences,” wrote the 1969 groundbreaking 
book, The Doctors’ Case Against the Pill, 
which cautioned about the pill’s then lit- 
tle-known side effects, such as heart 
attacks, strokes, and depression. In 1975, 
she co-founded the National Women’s 
Health Network, an advocacy/watchdog 
group that fought to give women the 
right to information about medical treat- 
ments and alternatives. Her work led to 
congressional hearings in 1970 that 
resulted in warning labels and patient- 
information inserts for birth control pills. 

Diagnosed with lung cancer last year, 
Ms. Seaman wrote the following state- 
ment with her doctor and friend, Diane 
Meier ‘73, just four days before her death: 
“Barbara sought palliative care from Diane, 
whom she met in 1973 at Oberlin College. 
Palliative care allowed Barbara to remain 
at home, complete two books, send six 
boxes of archives on women’s health to 
the Schlesinger Library at Harvard, and 
be comfortable and in total control of her 
time and life for many months. Barbara 
lived fully as herself and as an author to 
the end of her life, defined by herself, her 
family, and her work, and not by her 
illness.” 

Ms. Seaman is survived by her son, 
Adam ‘79, two daughters, two sisters, 


and tour grandchildren. 
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leaves three sons, a granddaughter, and a brother. 
Memorial gifts may be made to Oberlin College, 
Office of Development, 145 West Lorain, St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Percy Julian Jr., a nationally recognized medi- 
ator and civil rights lawyer, died February 24, 
2008, 


chemist Percy Julian Sr., 


in Madison, Wis. The son of acclaimed 
Mr. Julian earned a 
law degree at the University of Wisconsin and 
defended UW-Madison students charged in 
Dow Chemical demonstrations in the 1960s. 
Considered a pioneer in the field of civil rights 
litigation, Mr. Julian handled notable fair hous- 
ing, First Amendment, employment discrimina- 
tion, and voting rights suits during his career, 
desegregation case in 


including a_ school 


Springfield, Ill., an employment class action 
suit against Pillsbury, and a First Amendment 
case guarding the religious freedom of prison- 
ers. He often collaborated with the NAACP 


Legal Defense Fund, serving as a board mem- 


ber until his death. Mr. Julian was president of 


the First Amendment Lawyers Association and 
served on the mediation panel for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. Also a 
skilled photographer, he taught photography class- 
es at DePauw University. He leaves his wife, Jan 
a daughter, two sib- 


Blackmon, two stepsons, 


lings, and six grandchildren. 


1964 
anet Allso 
Geauga, Notre 


Winkler taught Spanish at West 
Dame Cathedral Latin, Lake Erie 
and several other 


College, Northeastern Ohio 


schools. Active with her church and_ blood 


drives, she loved Spain, languages, opera, read- 
ing, oil painting, knitting, and plants She died 
March 12, 2( 


sons, and ie grandchildren. 


1965 
Dr. Alan Dawley, an author of social history, a 


professor at the College of New Jersey in Trenton, 


O8, leaving her husband, Alan, two 


and a civil-rights and peace activist, died March 
12, 2008, of heart failure while on a trip to study 
Spanish in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. A 
leader in the field of U.S. social history, he held 
a doctorate 


from Harvard University. His first 


book, Industrial 


Class and Community: The 
Revolution in Lynn, received the Bancroft Prize 
in 1976. He also wrote Struggles for Justice and 
Changing the World and, at the time of his death, 


was revising the textbook Global America, a look 
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at 20th-century U.S. history from a world per- 
spective. Dr. Dawley was a member of Historians 
Against the War and frequently marched in 
Washington, New York, and Philadelphia. He 
lectured throughout the United States, Europe, 
and Asia, and had recently returned from a trip to 
the University of Tokyo. Dr. Dawley is survived 


by his wife, Katy, and two sons. 


1967 
Michael Forbes Robinson, who retired from 
the Federal Re Management Agency 
(FEMA) 


) in 2005, was on a Himalayan climbing 


trek in India ~ September 4 when he died of 


high-altitude pulmonary edema. A recognized 
authority in flood-plain management, Mr. 
Robinson began his career with the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources in 1973 and 
worked on early flood insurance studies for the 
At FEMA 


for 25 years, he held various senior positions 


National Flood Insurance Program. 


before retiring to consult with a federal con- 
tractor in Alexandria, Va. An avid mountain 
climber, Mr. Robinson made four treks to the 
Himalayas and climbed in Colorado every year 


He leaves his wife, Kathi, and two children. 


1971 
Alan Paterson joined the Richmond Symphony 
as a French hornist in 1974 and went on to serve 
as principal horn. He also performed with the 
Richmond Chamber Players, the Williamsburg 
Symphonia, the Richmond Ballet, and Virginia 
Opera. Music education was also a passion for 


Mr. Paterson, who taught at the residential sum- 


mer Governors School for Visual and Performing 


Arts, as well as at Virginia Commonwealth 
University and the University of Richmond. He 
recorded for several record labels and spent two 
years performing in ee Italy. Diagnosed 
with brain cancer in 2006, Mr. Paterson died 


April 27, 2 


and his father. 


as) 


Donna Jones McKenzie taught music and 


07, leaving wife, Barbara, a son, 


voice for 30 years in Connecticut, Missouri, 


and Kansas. Her music career included con- 


ducting Orff workshops, directing community 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


and church choirs, serving in minister of music 
positions, and singing the lead in many classical 
concerts. She founded the vocal group Voices in 
Hartford and performed in the Connecticut 
She died 


leaving her hus- 


Opera Society for many years. 
December 29, 2007, of cancer, 
two children, 


band, Rev. Lloyd McKenzie, 


and her mother. 


1951 

Peter Schab majored in violin and strings 
at the Conservatory of Music and studied at 
Eastman and the Cincinnati College-Conserva- 
tory of Music. He was a 10-year member of the 
San Antonio Symphony and more recently, the 
Atlanta Opera Orchestra. He also performed with 
the Augusta Symphony, Charleston Symphony, 
Greenville Symphony, and others. He died 
December, 2, 2007, in Savannah, Ga., leaving 


his father, two sisters, and two brothers. 


1986 

Cynthia Parker Coffin died February 4, 2008, 
after an inspired battle against breast cancer. 
Mrs. Coffin majored in sociology at Oberlin and 
received a master’s degree from the Nelson Insti- 
tute for Environmental Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin. A crusader against urban sprawl, 
she helped found the Biodiversity Project in 
Madison and then her own environmental advo- 
cacy consulting business. Her husband, Erik 
Ness, writes, “She was a consummate partner, 
be it for climbing and paddling, traversing back- 
or raising kids and living 


country or Bangkok, 


right.” She is survived also by a daughter and son, 
her parents, and a brother and sister. Oberlin 
graduates in attendance at her memorial service 
were Gina Hausknecht ‘86, Liza Ketchum ‘86, 
Matt Brown ‘86, Hadley Boyd ‘87 


92, and Martin Philip ’92. 


1999 
Karen Lynn Flesch, 


February 26, 2008, ee her parents and 


, Julie Ness 


f ‘Topeka, Kan., died 


grandparents. 


Corrections: Elizabeth Powell °52, who died 
September 15, 2007, by three children 
and her husband since 1990, Richard Ohmann 
'52. Also, who died November 17 
2007, worked not in Ohio, but in Warren, Pa. 
Finally, the family of Rev. Andrew Ward Smith 60 
suggests memorial contributions to the Oberlin 
Class of 1960 Scholarship Fund, Office of Devel- 
opment, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 4407 
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THE CONSERVATORY CONNECTION 


CONSERVATORY - KENDAL - COMMUNITY 


CONSERVATORY PROGRAMS: 


The Kendal van takes residents to: 
¢ Artist Recital Series performances 
¢ Oberlin Musical Union programs in 
which many residents sing 
¢ major recitals and concerts in the 
Conservatory and Finney Chapel 
¢ student Opera Series at Hall Aud. 
¢ major music programs on campus 
included in such special events as 
the Inaugural Weekend for 
O.C. President Marvin Krislov 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 

Many Kendal residents enjoy: 

¢ the summer series of concerts and 
performances in the bandstand on 
Tappan Square 

¢ the Cleveland Orchestra Matinee 
Series in Cleveland 

¢ the Metropolitan Opera simulcasts 
in Westlake, Ohio 


KENDAL PROGRAMS 

¢ Conservatory faculty and students 
regularly perform at Kendal. 
These are open to the public and 
very well attended. 

* Kendal’s Koradettes and many 
accomplished musicians share 
their talents to celebrate the 
various holidays during the year. 

¢ The main lounge is often filled with 
music by guests, relatives and 
resident pianists, vocalists 
and trio (violin, viola and piano). 

* Many of the conservatory graduates 
and professors at Kendal plan, 
organize and participate (star) In 
these programs. 
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June (Drum) Swartwout, ‘48, and Allen Huszti, ‘61 


Martha Stacy, 
retired OC 
professor of 
piano pedagogy 


ENDAL 
& at Oberlin 


A Continuing Cave Retirement Communt 


serving older adults w the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 


EQUAL HOUSING 1 
OPPORTUNITY — 


°50, a resident of Kendal 


by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 


Photos 


ONE MORE THING 


Fertile Ground for The Oberlin College Board of Trustees concluded its quarterly meeting in June with a ceremonial 
Oberlin Jazz groundbreaking of Oberlin’s much-anticipated new home for jazz studies. The Phyllis Litoff Building 
is Slated to be the first music facility in the world to attain a gold LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design) rating. From left: Board Chair Robert Lemle '75; Wendell Logan, chair of jazz 
Studies and professor of African American music; Mel Litoff, who founded the New York jazz club 
Sweet Basil with his late wife, Phyllis Litoff; lead donor and trustee Stewart Kohl ’77; Dean of the 
Conservatory of Music David Stull; and Oberlin President Marvin Krislov. 
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